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PREFACE. 



The six British Poets presented alphabetically in this 
volume have often formed the subjects of Special Public 
Lectures or University Extension Courses in England, in 
Ulster, and in the United States. These Lectures were 
first published separately, and are here bound together 
to retain a more permanent form— These Poets have 
been called ** British Poets of the Revolution Age," 
because they all belong to that great band of singers 
who lived and wrote during the revolutionary period 
covering the restless times of Napoleon Buonaparte. First 
came the Revolution in America in 1776 ; then the great 
Revolution in France in 1789 was followed in 1798 by 
the Irish Rebellion, which might also be called a Revo- 
lution, for it was so far successful that in 1801 Ireland's 
voice was first heard in the Imperial Parliament, and in 
1829 was passed the Emancipation of the Irish Catholics. 
The Revolution in Greece, aided largely by Lord Byron, 
ended in Grecian Independence in 1828. Belgium also 
gained autonomy, in 1830 ; and Germany and Italy then 
began the struggles which terminated in their present 
unity and power. The same revolutionary age put an 
end to the English sovereigns' meddling in politics, and 
to the oligarchy of Whig aristocrats in Parliament. This 
world-wide spirit of freedom and emancipation finds 
expression in the English, Scotch, and Irish Poets of the 
age, as well as in the Poets of all other nations, and it 
is re-echoed directly and indirectly in the six Poets 
briefly presented in this volume. 

W. CLARKE ROBINSON. 

Belfast, 1900. 
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Robert Burns: 

DELIVERED AS A LECTURE BY 

W. CLARKE ROBINSON, B.Sc, M.A., Ph.D., 

UniTersity Extension Lecturer ; Sometime Lecturer In the 
UnlTersity of Durham, En^and. 

RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO 

The Rt. Honourable The Earl of Rosebery, K.G., &c., &c., 

In recognition of his noble Lecture on Robert Burns, at the 
Burns Centenary in Glasgow, 1896. 

(^ I HE history of humanity has turned largely on the 
i I words and deeds of a few great men. Two kinds 
qJI of great men may be distinguished among the 
superior minds of our race — I moan men of 
character, and men of genius. The first and commonest 
kind are men of prudence, patience, perseverance, and 
great self-control : men who direct whatever talents they 
possess towards one grand and all-absorbing object, 
until they gain the highest point in their special line, 
whether in politics, art, literature, business, or in leading 
men in peace or war. Such a man in politics was the 
late Lord Beaconsfield, who in his maiden speech in the 
House of Commons was hissed down, hissed down three 
times, and had only room to snatch the phrase, " Gentle- 
men, the time will come when TU make you hear me ! " 
And then, for thirty years, he sat on the Opposition 
benches, biding his time, educating his party, converting 
the country, following out his*motto, ** Wait '* (all things 
come to those who can wait), till he was returned as Prime 
Minister of England, and in his first speech as Premier 
reminded the House of that earlier scene, and told them 
** the time had come," and he made them hear him. 

Such a man in literature was Thomas Carlyle, whose 
motto was likewise one monosyllable, **Work." You 
remember his letter to his brother John, when a lad — 
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** Work, my boy John, work. I swear to thee that all the 
miseries of this hard life, and ill-health, the most terrific 
of them all, shall never chain us down. By the River 
Styx, it shall not. Two lads from a nameless spot in 
Annandale will yet show the world the pluck that is in 
Carlyles." 

Such a man in music was Richard Wagner, who 
heard his methods hissed for forty years ; but still he 
stuck to his motives, and lived to see the world listen to 
his symphonies with bated breath. 

Such a man in Church organisation was John Wesley. 

Such a man was he, trained in all the wisdom and 
learning of Egypt, the greatest statesman and general of 
the ages — Moses. 

Such a man in handling troops was the ** Iron " Duke 
of Wellington, whose principle was " Caution." He 
never entered on a battle without preparing for defeat, 
and virtually never was defeated. 

And such another was he, a worthy brother of great 
Wellington in blood and language and religion — he, the 
first father of his country, who could likewise bide his 
time, and drill his men in the night, in the forests of 
Valley Forge, till he could emerge to strike the blows 
that made his country free — George Washington. 

Now, all these are great men, and types of such. 
These are the long-headed, square-fingered, deep- 
thinking, practical Great Men — men of character and 
forethought, an honour to their country, a model to its 
citizens, and indispensable to the world for its stability 
and right government. But, on looking closer at them, 
we may perceive their gradual growth ; we may see the 
footmarks by which they have ascended, and sometimes 
even follow in their steps. These men, in fact, 
become great, and are called forth by times and circum- 
stances, aided by education and will-power. These men 
can be explained and imitated ; these are they of whom 
mothers can say to their boys — " Read him, study him, 
follow him ; * he could not tell a lie.' " 

But there is another and higher order of Great Men, 
to whom prudence, patience, self-control, or perseverance 
can but seldom be ascribed — spontaneous, undefinable 
beings, who only appear at long intervals, seldom twice 
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in the history of one nation ; and when they do appear, 
they pass us by as spirits, leaving no footprints on the 
hill to show us how they rose. We cannot catch the 
secret of their power, however closely we inquire ; nor 
could they themselves inform us how or why they go 
that way. We cannot hope by dint of will or education 
to match or rival them, or lay them out for models, no 
more than we might hope to match the nightingale's 
sweet song. No ! we can only look, and learn, and listen, 
and admire. These men, indeed, seem not to have 
ascended into light and eminence from our common clay 
at all, but to have descended, to have been let down half- 
way to earth by the great Master Spirit, dangled for a time 
before the wondering eyes of a generation that under- 
stood them not, and then again mysteriously withdrawn 
to their own higher sphere. These men shine not with 
the borrowed lights of education and experience. Born 
without ancestry, dying without offspring of any note, 
and usually dying young, with passions strong as death, 
they conform in nothing to the ordinary type, they break 
all previous records, and are henceforth a law unto 
themselves, and an inspiration to all future times. They 
feed us with the milk of human kindness ; they warm us 
and make our blood to glow with the breath of that 
celestial fire of which they are themselves an emanation 
and a part. Of such men, indeed, this world has known 
but few. We are too prodigal of the title " genius," but 
these men are geniuses born : men who make circum- 
stances, create epochs, have schools founded in their name. 

Such a man in warfare was the First Napoleon, who 
with a flash of his eagle eye could rally his retreating 
legions and clench the fate of nations in an hour. 

Such a man in music was Mozart, who, when under 
nine years old, composed and played divine, inimitable 
sonatas, which the most learned professors of the art 
could then scarcely comprehend. 

Such a man in painting was Raphael, whose angel- 
face revealed at once his heavenly soul. 

Such a man in statesmanship was he, the second 
father of his country, who alone, in a night, unadvised, 
or contrary to all advice, when he felt impulsively the 
time had come, could dare to wrench a constitution and 
break the fetters of a dusky race— Abraham Lincoln. 
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Such a man in literature was the incomprehensible 
William Shakspere. 

Such another was that impassioned singer from the 
sheepfolds of Judea— the royal minstrel, David. 

And to this same class of men of ** genius bom," men 
of boundless sympathy and unexplainable inspiration, 
belongs the subject of this discourse — the poet, Robert 
Bums. 

Over one hundred editions of his works have been 
already published, and thousands of biographies and 
essays have told their story of this Scottish ploughman 
to the world, trying to explain his marvellous appearance 
in the realm of letters, and his sad career in a cold and 
heartless age. 

Born January 25, 1759, in a two-roomed clay cottage 
some two miles from Ayr, on the west coast of Scotland, 
Bums had a rough welcome into this world, and a 
rougher journey through it. A storm blew down the cot 
shortly after his birth, and the feeble mother, with her 
new-born babe, had to be carried in the dark hours of 
morning to the shelter of a neighbouring roof. Burns 
was cradled by the northern winds, and rocked on the 
cold clay floor. 

His parents, William and Agnes Bums, were pious, 
rigorous, hard-worked Scottish peasants, who read their 
Bible and kept the Sabbath day. Indeed, they had little 
else to keep ! (I think it was the poet himself, or some 
other wit, who said it was no wonder the Scotch lived 
long and died rich, because they honoured their parents 
and kept the Sabbath day — and everything else they 
could lay their hands on ! ) The seven barren acres of 
William Bums's farm held the family in a state of semi- 
starvation, and in constant fear of ejectment. Robert, 
the eldest, had to do the work of man from his thirteenth 
year, labouring in field or barn, sometimes fifteen hours 
a day ! For some months he attended a country school, 
where he was one of the dullest in the class, and his ear 
could not distinguish one tune of music from another. 
By the blinking light of a peat fire in his father's kitchen 
he managed to snatch some scraps of learning from the 
writings of Fergusson and Ramsay, Shakspere and 
Locke. 
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But it was not books, it was not schools — it was 
Human nature, human love, that first unsealed the sacred 
fount of song in the hard-worked body of this hitherto 
dull boy. This fount of song was suddenly unsealed in 
his fifteenth year in his efforts to reveal his passion for 
the bonny girl who shared his labours on the harvest rig. 
He says:—" I cannot tell why I liked to loiter behind 
her when returning froih our labours in the field ; but 
the tones of her voice made my heart-strings thrill like 
an iEolian harp, and my pulse beat at a furious rate 
when I lingered o*er her little hand to pick out the cruel 
nettle stings and thistles. How she caught the contagion 
I cannot tell ; but, unwittingly to herself, she initiated 
me into that delicious passion which, in spite of acid dis- 
appointment and book-worm philosophy, I hold to 
be the first of human joys on earth. It was her 
favourite reel I attempted to embody in my earliest 
rhymes. My girl sang a song composed by a country 
laird, and I saw no reason why I might not rhyme as 
well as he. Thus with me began love and poetry 
together." (And they kept pretty close company to the 
end !) This song, to his ** Handsome Nell," was the 
first he ever wrote — in his fifteenth year. It contains 
some tolerable stanzas, such as : 

" She dresses, aye, sae clean and neat. 
Both decent and genteel ; 
And then, there's something in her gait 
Gars ony dress look weel." 

Up to his 22nd year Burns saw nothing of the great 
world outside the neighbouring farms. And only on 
two important occasions in his life was he brought into 
contact with the big world's ways — with the bad as well 
as the good, with the vulgar and low as well as the high 
and refined. His first free contact with the outside 
world was at the seaport town of Irvine, in 1781 ; his 
second outing was five years afterwards, at Edinburgh, 
in. 1786. His year at Irvine, where he went to learn the 
trade of flaxdressing, was passed among a low and 
boisterous set of smugglers and sailors; his year at 
Edinburgh was passed among the lords and magnates of 
the capital. I do not think that year in Edinburgh did 
him any good ; and certainly the greatest mistake in his 
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life was his going to Irvine at all. The ill associations 
that he met there then, impressed themselves indelibly 
on his sensitive young mind. He got a bias there to 
that broad and flowery path which has no hedge or 
boundary, and he wandered on, the self-led child of 
nature, gathering at times the choicest flowers that the 
wild woods yield, at times the noxious weeds, that should 
have been passed by. 

No poet was ever more a man, no man was ever more 
human, than was Burns. He was like a thermometer to 
humanity, depressed by a frown, raised by a smile. 
That is a true theory, established by the investigations 
of the new ethical societies, and known to-day as the 
** Polarity of Character." This theory of the Polarity of 
Character shows, from innumerable examples, that man 
is, as it were, a two-fold being, half earthly, half divine, 
never wholly good nor wholly bad ; and all of us can find 
this theory verified in our own hearts and motives and 
internal conflicts; it shows that for every good point or 
excellence or virtue in every individual there is a negative 
counterpart, a corresponding weak point, or defect, or 
vice — or a strong tendency thereto. For every mountain 
there is a corresponding valley ; for every wave a corres- 
ponding trough or hollow; for every positive pole a 
corresponding negative pole. 

Hence the explanation of so many of the world's great 
emancipators and philanthropists, working and dreaming 
for the alleviation of mankind, but leaving their own 
wives and children all the time in indigence andonisery ; 
hence the explanation of philosophers and poets, writing 
and singing of liberty, equality, fraternity, but being 
themselves all the time the slaves of petty personal 
indulgences and unbrotherly bickerings; hence the 
explanation of the fact that no man has yet been found 
irredeemably bad, and a living saint has not yet been 
entered in the calendar — the calendar saints have usually 
required two or three centuries to hang out, and bleach, 
and dry ! Hence the old country proverb, known well 
enough to Burns — **A shoemaker's wife and a smith's 
mare are mostly ill-shod." Some philosopher, indeed, 
has said that the scales of fortune always swing even : 
take as much as you will out of one scale, good or bad, 
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the balance is not long disturbed, for you will be served 
an equal amount out of the other scale, bad or good. 
All this is but another form of the great law of com- 
pensation that reigns in all human things. It is the old 
story and the old proverb — " No rose without its thorns." 

Now, in the truly human soul of Burns these two 
opposing poles were exceedingly developed. If, in his 
impulses of human earthly passion, he forgot at times to 
follow piously in prudent reason's rule, at other times he 
forgot again that he was bounded in by human flesh and 
blood, and his soul could soar as on an angel's wings to 
flash new truths on life and thrill the hearts of men. It 
is admitted now, once for all, and for ever — and is not that 
enough ? — that Burns often fell and failed, and sinned and 
erred. But not for that has his name become immortal 
among men. Not because Paul stoned Stephen and 
persecuted the Church has he become the greatest of all 
the Apostles; no, but in spite of that ! Men have looked 
about in literature, sacred and profane, for a parallel to 
Burns, and one and all have turned instinctively to the 
doings and the writings of the Shepherd King of Israel, 
David, whose slips and failings showed his human side, 
but whose lyric utterances and aspirations have become 
the joy of the whole earth, and proved the Divinity 
within him — "A man after God's own heart." 

In his 24th year Robert and his brother, Gilbert 
Burns, took a farm of 118 acres at Mossgiel, and here he 
tried to be a steady farmer ; but four years of bad crops 
and bad seasons proved his prospects vain. His hopes 
as a farmer were blighted, but his genius as a poet was 
now disclosed. Around Mossgiel his little poems were 
quoted and applauded by his friends, and he showed a 
power of sarcasm which caused his enemies to tremble. 
It was at this time that he was censured by the Church 
for some irregularities of conduct, and obliged to undergo 
a public penance. In his mortification he attacked the 
Church and the minister in stinging satire. The Church 
of Scotland was just then divided into two parties : the 
" Auld Lights," or Conservatives of the old school, who 
prosecuted Burns; and the "New Lights," or Progres- 
sives, who applauded Burns's satires on their spiritual 
opponents. 
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A noted elder in the Auld Light party was one Willie 
Fisher, who had also brought before the Church Courts 
an attorney named Hamilton, a friend of Burns, because 
the said Hamilton had taken a walk on the Sabbath 
Day, and made his servant fetch in some cabbage from 
the garden ! But this same prosecuting elder, this ** holy 
Willie Fisher," was himself all the time one of the most 
immoral, sanctimonious, hypocritical, and tippling pre- 
tenders, and (to clinch all these adjectives) he at last 
actually died drunk in a ditch. Burns saw through such 
men as Fisher, although he did occupy a chief seat 
in the synagogue, and shot on him a dart of fire in a 
mock-heroic poem, called ** Holy Willie's Prayer," that 
set the world a-laughing at him — and it has been laughing 
at him ever since. 

Other poems of this period and this sort were ** The 
Ordination" and "The Holy Fair." These pieces were 
thought by some to be little short of blasphemous. I 
know we are treading here on delicate and sacred 
ground. There were things sacred then, there are 
things sacred now, there will always be things rightly 
considered sacred; but sacred things, religious things, 
when once twisted into a rut or groove, are the 
hardest of all things on earth to get out and 
straighten. Religious forms are the most conservative. 
Nothing short of a violent shake up and re-formation, 
that may drench the world again in blood perhaps for 
centuries, can move them. Humanly speaking, the 
easiest and most harmless way to do it, if it can be done, 
is in the manner of that motto from Horace, fixed above 
the curtain of the best theatre in the world, the Theitre 
Fran9ais in Paris, Castigat mores ridendo — " Purify morals 
by ridicule." But it isn't necessary to go to Horace for a 
motto; Burns has it himself. One day at church he 
noticed that the young lady in the pew before him had 
neglected to dust her bonnet, and the dust, or something 
else on the bonnet, began to creep and crawl, and Burns 
went home and wrote his little poem on " The Louse." 
(He was a poet of minature and small hfe.) And in this 
poem on **The Louse " he has the famous lines :-7— 

Ah, wad some Power the giftie gie us, 

To see oursels as others see us ! 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us 
And foolish notion. 
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And this is just what Burns did for his Church. He^ 
let them see themselves as others saw them. And thus, 
without wishing in any way to be a professional reformer, 
he was the means of putting in the thin end of the 
wedge to cut off the excrescences growing on his Church, 
and thus he helped to make it what it is to-day all around 
the world. 

If Burns now seemed following the loose or liberal 
opinions of his old chums at Irvine, shooting his satiric 
darts at privileged hypocrisy, there was in his heart, now 
and always, the truest reverence for what was good and 
pure. He hated sham and semblance, but he loved 
mankind; he loved his country with a true patriot's 
devotion ; indeed, his chiefest fault was that he loved not 
always wisely, but too well. And a new aspect of the 
poet's genius is revealed right here in the quick transition 
by which he can turn from themes of scathing scarcasm, 
like ** Holy Willie's Prayer," to themes of humblest 
piety, like ** The Cotter's Saturday Night," written at 
the same time. Indeed, no poet, including Shakspere, 
has ever had greater power of quick transition and terse 
condensation than had Burns. From grave to gay, from 
comedy to tragedy, from rationalism to orthodoxy, from 
the most Doric Scotch to the most classic EngUsh, is 
with him but\ single line. And in this classic English 
poem of ** The Cotter's Saturday Night," whose scenes 
the painter has delighted to portray on canvas, and which 
has elevated to the dignity of kings and palaces the 
humblest of Scotia's dwellers in their straw-roofed sheds. 
Burns has shown, thus early in his literary career, how 
without education and without experience, and purely by 
the inspiration that was in him, how he could rise like 
the lark of his native mountains, almost at once, to the 
summit of his art ; he has raised in this poem a national 
memorial to Scotland more enduring than brass, and 
which nothing can now destroy or replace. In the fore- 
front of the picture you can see the image of his own 
godly father and his own early Christian training. When 
the children had come home on the Saturday night from 
working for the neighbouring farmers, and had read ** verse 
about " in the big Bible — 
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Then, kneeling down to heaven's eternal King, 

The saint, the father and the husband prays. 

Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing, 

That thus they all shall meet in future days. 

There ever. bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear. 

Together hymning their Creator's praise, 

In such society, yet still more dear. 

While circling Time moves round in an eternal sphere. 

Then homeward all take ofif their sev'ral ways. 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest, 

The parent-pair their secret homage pay, 

And proffer up to heaven the warm request, 

That He who stills the raven's clam'rous nest. 

And decks the lily fair in flow'ry pride. 

Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best. 

For them and for their little ones provide. 

But chiefly in their hearts with grace divine preside. 

From scenes like these old Scotia's grandeur springs. 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad ; 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
An honest man's the noblest work of God. . . . 

It was also at this period, when ploughing at Mossgiel, 
that he wrote many of his little lyric gems in the Doric 
Scottish dialect — especially those to ** The Mouse," 
** The Mountain Daisy," and " The Deil." 

These poems are so felicitous and choice in words, so 
artistic and expressive, so natural, and so full of sympathy 
and tenderness, as to surpass all praise. Indeed, in all 
his poems Burns sees clear through his subject like an 
** X ray ;" glasses himself in it as the eye does its object, 
till it becomes the very light that is in him ; and then, 
with his inspiration of utterance, born of glowing sympathy 
and insight, he speaks out through it his own very heart. 
His love and sympathy for every living thing is so free 
and generous that all men now naturally love him with 
an increasing fondness. Burns saw down the chain of 
all created life — down almost to its nether link ; and long 
ere Darwin's day he could be the first of Darwinists ; and 
like Goethe, who could hail the linnet as his " feathered 
brother in the bush," so Burns hailed the mouse as his 
" poor earth-born companion and fellow -mortal;" and he 
has drawn a parallel between its schemes, and his, and all 
men's, that will never be forgotten, for it is true at all 
times of us all and of all our schemes and plans. ^ 
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You know the story : how ploughing one winter day 
he upturned the mouse and its nest ; the driver ran after 
it with the spade or pattle to kill it, as it scampered and 
wriggled along the furrows, till Burns chilled him back, 
asking what harm the mouse had done him. The fellow 
couldn't answer. That night Burns waked him up in 
the garret where they slept, and read him the poem, 
saying : " What do you think o* the wee moosie now ? " 
You can almost see it : 

Wee, sleekit, cou'rin', tim'rous beastie, 

O, what a panic's in thy breastie ! 
Thou needna start awa sae hasty — Wi' bickering prattle, 
I wad be laith to rin an' chase thee — Wi' murdering pattle. 

I'm truly sorry man's dominion 

Has broken Nature's social union, 
An' justifies that ill opinion — Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-born companion — An' fellow-mortal ! 

Thou saw the fields laid bare an' waste, 

An' weary winter comin' fast. 
An' cosy, here, beneath the blast — Thou thought to dwell, 
Till crash ! the cruel coulter past— Out thro' thy cell. 

• That wee bit heap o' leaves an' stibble 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble ! 
Now thou's turned out, for a' thy trouble — But house or hald. 
To thole the winter's sleety dribble — An' cranreuch cauld. 

But, mousie, thou art no thy lane, 

In proving foresight may be vain ; 
The best laid schemes o' mice an' men — Gang aft a-gley. 
An' lea'e us nought but grief an' pain — For promised joy. 

(And next comes, as always with Burns, the subjective 
or personal view :) 

Still thou art blest, compared wi' me. 

The present only toucheth thee ; 
But. och! I backward cast my e'e— On prospects drear, 
An' forward, tho' I canna' see —I guess an' fear. 

In all his poems. Burns is a true and typical lyric poet 
— lyric poets being such as compose or **sing" little 
poems to be accompanied on the harp or lyre (whence 
their name). King David and his Psalms stand at the 
head and front of lyric poetry. Burns is thus in direct 
antithesis to the dramatic poets, of whom Shakspere is 
chief. Shakspere, the dramatist, makes his characters 
think their own thoughts, speak their own words, wear 
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their own dress — not Shakspere's thoughts or words or 
dress, for Shakspere's self we never see nor hear nor 
feel. Not one sentence can be educed from any of his 
seven hundred characters, as Shakspere's own private, 
personal opinion. Shakspere stands back, behind the 
screen ; he simply turns the handle of the great photo- 
phono-mento-graphic machine that takes in all that 
comes along ; but he himself remains as unaffected as a 
mirror carried down the street, reflecting everything 
alike, the beggar and the king. Shakspere has thus 
neither part nor lot in the virtues or the failings of his 
characters ; he stands by, coldly laughing at the foibles 
and weaknesses of men. In " A Midsummer Night's 
Dream," when he sees two young couples hopelessly over- 
head and ears in love, he can make his mockipg spirit, 
Puck, exclaim : ** Lord, what fools these mortals be." 
Burns, a true lyric poet, could not have made such a 
cold, unpersonal statement as that. He must always 
mix himself up with his subject. Had he been in Puck's 
place, seeing what Puck saw, he would doubtless have 
exclaimed : ** Lor', what a fool am I, for not being there 
myself ; " or, what would have been equally true of 
Burns, ** Lor', what a fool am I for having been there 
so often before." As a matter of fact, 'tis said. Burns 
was in half the love affairs of half the County of Ayr, 
and wrote half the love-letters of half the swains of his 
district to their girls ; yes, and he also wrote the replies 
of the girls to those very letters he himself had written 
to them ! 

Shakspere, the dramatist, dipt his pen in the humours 
of his brain, and so wrote to the heads of all. Burns, 
the lyrist, dipt his pen in his own heart's blood, and so 
wrote, not to the heads, but to the hearts of all. Every 
human, every living, organism has got a heart — sometimes 
two, for a time ; but a head is an outside thing, a sort of 
addition or after-thought. Some people seem to have 
neither head nor neck on them. Burns, like all lyric 
poets, makes everything pass through the filter of his 
own heart and feelings, and so presents himself continually 
before us ; he is no vague generahser ; but in this 
narrower field he pours a fuller light, in this glowing 
focus he concentrates a more devouring fire, so that he 
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can brighten up and consume in rapture or despair what- 
ever approaches near himself. ** The Dying Ewe," 
** The Wounded Hare," ** The Mouse," and even lifeless 
things, like rivers, rocks, and winds, or the tiny " Daisy" 
on the sod, when represented and idealised (in the light, 
and by the right, of poetry), are brought in his verse so 
near his heart as to become new portraits of the poet 
Burns himself. 

Take the ** Daisy ; " it, too, had been unwittingly 
upturned by the plough. Its early January birth and its 
untimely doom were both historic and prophetic of his 
own — 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 

Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth — Amid the storm 
Scarce rear'd above the parent earth— Thy tender form. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 

Thy snawy bosom sun- ward spread. 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head— In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed —And low thou lies I 

And then comes the human and personal reflection, 
where the Daisy becomes the poet himself, and its his- 
tory and fate include his own : 

Such is the fate of simple Bard, 

On Life's rough ocean luckless starr'd ; 
Unskilful he to note the card — Of prudent lore 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard — And 'whelm him o'er ! 

Ev'n thou, who mourn'st the Daisy's fate, 

That fate is thine — no distant date ; 
Stern Ruin's ploughshare drives, elate — Full on thy bloom — 
Till crush'd beneath the furrow's weight — Shall be thy doom ! 

But Burns's sympathy is not confined even to the 
inanimate creation, for in his unbounded generosity he 
has ventured even beyond the limits of the Hebrew Revela- 
tion, and sought and prayed for the redemption of the 
arch-fiend, Satan, himself. This poem, " To the Deil," 
is one of his most characteristic. It is full of humour, 
full of sympathy, full of side-blasts at superstition, yet 
without offending the superstitious, and full of a great 
many other things besides. Like the man who, when 
d)ning, not knowing if he should go up or down, and 
wishing to propitiate the rulers of both light and 
darkness, prayed alternately "good God," "good 
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Devil," so Burns begins this poem with an attempted 
propitiation of the Deil. It is always wise, at any rate, to 
keep on good terms with bad folks ; good folks will do 
you no harm any way. Of course, as Browning says : 

'Tis better to be good than bad, 
'Tis safer being mild than fierce ; 

and Burns had no special hope or wish to meet his 
Satanic Majesty later on ; but millions of other people 
must encounter him, and might find it well to have " a 
friend at court " ! So Burns begins : 

O thou, whatever title suit thee, 

Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie, 
Wha in yon cavern grim an* sootie, — Clos'd under hatches, 
Spairges about the brimstane cootie— To scauld poor wretches ! 

Great is thy power an' great thy fame, 

Far kend and noted is thy name 



"Whyles, ranging like a roarin' lion. 

For prey, a' holes an' corners tryin' ; 
Whyles, on the strong-wing'd Tempest flyin' — Tirlin' the kirks ; 
Whyles, in the human bosom pryin' — Unseen thou lurks ! 

I've heard my reverend Grannie say, 

In lanely glens ye like to stray, 
Or where auld ruined castles gray — Nod to the moon, 
Ye fright the nightly wand'rer's way— Wi* eldritch croon. 

Ae dreary, windy, winter night. 

The stars shot down wi' sklentin' light, 
Wi' you, mysel', I gat a fright — Ayont the lough ; 
Ye, like a rush-bush, stood in sight, — Wi' wavin' sough. 

The cudgel in my nieve did shake. 

Each bristl'd hair stood like a snake. 
When, wi' an eldritch stoor, "Quaick, quaick," — Amang the springs, 
Awa ye squattered like a drake — On whistlin' wings. 

Long syne, in Eden's bonie yard. 

When youthfu' lovers first were pair'd. 
An' all the soul of love they shared — The raptured hour. 
Sweet on the fragrant, fiow'ry swaird, — In shady bower. 

Then you, ye auld snick-drawing dog, 

Ye came to Paradise incog., 
An' played on man a cursed brogue— (Black be your fa') ; 
Ye gied the infant warld a shog — 'Maist ruined a' ! 

D'ye mind that day, when in a bizz, 

Wi' reckit duds and rostit gizz. 
Ye did present your smoutie phiz — 'Mang better folk. 
And sklented on the man of tJ zz — Your spiteful joke ? 
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An' now, auld Cloots, I ken ye're thinkin' 

A certain Bardie's rantin', drinkin', 
Some luckless hour will send him linkin'— To your black pit, 
But, faith ! he'll turn a corner jinkin", — An' cheat you yet. 

But fare you weel, old Nickie Ben, 

O wad ye tak' a thought an' men", 
Ye aiblins might— I dinna ken — Still hae a stake ; 
I'm wae to think upo' yon den, — E'en for your sake ! 

But this widespread sympathy of Burns, his good 
fellowship with all sorts and conditions of men, and his 
tendency to rhyming, which was then thought low and 
trivial, made many of his old hard-headed neighbours 
look askance at him ; and when he won the heart and 
hand of his ** Bonnie Jean," her father was furious, and 
almost forced her to give up the reckless rhymster. 
Burns was in despair ; he tried to leave the country, and 
got a post as clerk or slave-driver in the island of 
Jamaica. But how was he to pay his passage ? His 
little fugitive poems had won some local fame, but 
brought no return in cash. His friends advised him to 
put his poems together and have them published in a 
book. This he did, and the first edition of his works 
appeared from the country press at Kilmarnock in 1 786. 
The fame of the book spread through the country like 
wildfire or the news of an invasion. Old and young, rich 
and poor, learned apd ignorant, parson and peasant were 
alike delighted with the wit and fire and naturalness of 
the ploughman's poems. Twenty pounds were cleared 
by the edition, his passage-money was paid, and his trunk 
put on board for Jamaica. 

The sailing of that ship was somehow delayed — 
'* There's a divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them how we will "; and in the interval Burns' s fame was 
rising faster than the rising tide. He was being compli- 
mented, visited, written to, invited ; and the canny old 
Scot, Armour, finding a better prospect for his daughter, 
allowed their marriage to take place, and Burns's married 
life was one of the happiest in the annals of married poets. 

Another of the few golden threads that run through 
Burns's life also began at this time — viz., his acquaintance 
with Mrs. Dunlop, a devScendant of the great Sir William 
Wallace. She was ill, given up by the physicians ; she 
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got a copy of Burns's poems ; so natural did they seem, 
with the ripple of the river, the aroma of the ploughed 
field and the heather, and the laugh and chatter of the 
fireside, that they restored her again to her natural state, 
surprising all the physicians, and she remained his con- 
fidential friend and adviser through life. She was a 
noble-minded, great, good woman and the poet's guardian 
angel. 

The neighbouring minister, Rev. Dr. Laurie, now 
invited Burns to the manse — the first respectable house, 
'tis said, the poet had ever been in. In his bedroom he 
wrote and left a poem, praying for the minister's 
family, one verse of which says — 

When soon or late they reach that coast, 

O'er life's rough ocean driven, 
May they rejoice, no wanderer lost, 

A family in Heaven. 

The new poet now went up to Edinburgh to try his 
fortunes in the capital. The whole two days' journey 
from Ayr was a triumphal procession. In the city the 
supercilious dukes and earls, the stern-faced judges and 
professors, the heroes of the Bar, and all the languishing, 
fastidious beauties of the drawing-rooms of Edinburgh 
were delighted, enraptured, transported, as the peasantry 
of Ayr had been before them, with the beauty and fire 
and naturalness of the ploughman's poems, and all their 
petty sects and cliques and cotteries broke as they flocked 
and merged around him, rivaling with each other to make 
him the hero and the lion of their elite society. Never 
was there a better illustration of the truth : ** One touch 
of Nature makes the whole world kin." 

Editor Mackenzie, in The Lounger, reviewed the 
poems, and pointed out the poet's power of deline- 
ating character, of painting passion, of describing 
scenery, and hailed him as an original poet with the true 
stamp of genius, and called upon his countrymen to 
recognise in Burns the greatest poet that had ever 
appeared in their land. Referring to his narrow escape 
from exile to Jamaica, he exhorted Government and 
people to retain and cherish this inestimable prodigy, 
and to repair his early wrongs and sufferings and 
neglect. And taking Burns absolutely, Mackenzie 
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adjudged him worthy a niche in the Temple of Fame 
with all the greatest thinkers and songsters of earth. 
This criticism was right and true, and has been corro- 
borated by posterity. The only mistake is, that it was 
not acted on at once ; for a genius so rare, a prodigy so ab- 
normal, the outcome, blossom, and fruition of a thousand 
years of interblending of the Saxon and the Celtic race, 
should have been supported freely by the State, for which 
he would repay it by everlasting glory and renown. 

The most aristocratic doors in Edinburgh now opened 
as on golden hinges at the poet's coming, and Mr. 
Burns was shaken by both hands. 'Tis said his bearing, 
conversation, manners, wit, and repartee revealed a finer 
genius than is preserved for us even in his finest 
poems. The man was more than his works. Here, in 
the first society of the land, he was at once master of 
the situation ; he never lost his head, but was cool, 
and conscious of the original equality of all men, and 
" scarcely deigned to flatter his entertainers by exhibiting 
a symptom of being himself flattered." Professor 
Dugald Stewart declared that Burns was fit to shine in 
any department of life, just as brightly as in his poems. 

While these high folks were taking stock of Burns, he 
-was just as coolly taking stock of them. He had fixed 
a fair estimate of his own genius before going to Edin- 
burgh ; and now, in the full blaze of his popularity there, 
he wrote to Mrs. Dunlop that his self-estimate had not 
been increased by his success, nor would it be decreased by 
coming neglect ; for he foresaw the high tide would have 
an ebb ; and he had too much pride and too much genius 
to accept the toadying position the magnates of the capital 
would soon consider to be his proper ploughman's place. 

But this first visit to Edinburgh was also a financial 
success — a new edition of his poems was brought out, 
which cleared him ;^5oo. He generously handed his 
brother Gilbert ;^2oo of it for the support of his mother. 
The remainder enabled him to make several tours 
through Scotland ; and first of modern tourists, 
Burns revelled in romantic scenery. The romantic 
school of poetry — or poetry on outdoor objects and 
natural scenery, such as the rippling river, the singing 
birds, the autumn-tinted dells, the bleating lambs, the 
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floating clouds, the moaning sea, the misty mountains — 
was first introduced by James Thompson's book on the 
four Seasons, about 1748. Romantic poetry first meant 
roaming poetry ; and the word " romantic " might be 
better spelled "roamantic" — ** to roam" first meant 
to wander on pilgrimage to the City of Rome. 

But Burns could concentrate as much on four pages 
as Thompson could in four cantos. Take one stanza of 
Burns from " The Vision " : — 

" Here, rivers in the sea were lost ; 
There, mountains to the skies were tost ; 
Here, tumbling billows mark'd the coast, 

Wi' surging foam ; 
There, distant shone art's lofty boast. 

The lordly dome," 

Or his picture of a streamlet : — 

•• Whiles o'er a linn the burnie plays, 

As through the glen it whimples ; 
Whiles round a rocky scaur it strays, 

Whiles in a weir it dimples. 
Whiles glittering to the nightly rays, 

Wi' bickering, dancing dazzle ; 
Whiles peering in amang the braes, 

Beneath the spreading hazel." 

Yet Burns felt cold comfort in writing of Nature only ; 
and while Thompson's ** Seasons " are forgotten, Burns's 
poems live on ; for Burns, like Shakspere, treats most of 
Man — man is still the proper study for mankind — and 
brings in Nature only as a framework or background to 
his human pictures. Burns loved his kind too much to 
leave them out in the cold. He would take his early 
clownish chums of the forge or the plough with him to 
the finest drawing-rooms in Edinburgh, or return to meet 
them in a tavern after dining with a duchess. He was 
no respecter of persons— he never did, he never would, 
he never could, distinguish between people and people. 
To him all men were simply free and equal ; merit and 
good heart making the only difference. 

When his several tours were over. Burns returned to 
Edinburgh for a second winter in 1787. He had a secret 
hope that after all the praise and flattery bestowed on 
him and on his poems something would be done for him, 
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to raise his life from drudgery and obscurity, and put 
him in a position where his muse might have a chance 
to live and thrive. 

He had now reached the maximum and real crisis of 
his life. 

Up to this point every day was brighter and more 
hopeful than the one before ; after this every day grew 
darker than its predecessor. Having gained the summit 
of the golden hill, he must either build a habitation there, 
or else let go, slip back, and shrink, repining at the hollow- 
ness of fame. That was the age of pensions, and a time 
when patrons in literature were still needed — the reading 
public being then too small to support an author by the 
sale of his works alone. And Burns had every right to 
expect a pension or a post. Two Prime Ministers, Pitt 
and Addington, knew of him and commended his genius, 
and left him languishing in poverty, while they lifted men 
with not a tithe of his talents into emolument and office. 

Bums was doomed to bitter disappointment. The 
magnates of the capital, the rulers of the land, had then 
no lasting interest in genius. They had seen the lion, 
they had paid their shilling, and to them it was of small 
concern whether the beast returned to his jungle or 
roved at large and hungry through the land. The 
novelty of his first appearance was over, and in his 
second winter in Edinburgh he received a colder welcome. 
The great doors opened harshly, but closed readily 
enough, as he went out. The high tide had ebbed. 
And no man could feel this more acutely than the 
sensitive poet Burns. Gloomy bursts of discontent at 
himself and at all the world, broke over him, and he 
became exceedingly despondent. He described 
himself as the sport and miserable victim of rebellious 
pride, dark imaginings, and Bedlam passions, and 
wishes he was dead. Then he calls on stubborn pride 
and unshrinking resolution to accompany him through 
this to him miserable life. But men who have to 
invocate such qualities as these generally possess them 
not ; and although pride and resolution may come on 
invocation, they are apt to make a transitory stay, and 
mostly leave the wretch that needs them more forlorn 
and wretched than before. Burns soon discovered this 
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himself. " I have wished .a thousand times," he says, 
** to lay down life as an officer lays down a commission." 
The pride and resolution he invoked stood him in little 
stead in his hours of trial. At this time he wrote again 
to Mrs. Dunlop, for he was still a lion to be pointed at 
as he passed in the streets : — " Sometimes as I glide 
along with humble stealth through Princes Street, I 
skulk into a corner, lest the rattling equipage of some 
gaping blockhead should mangle me in the mire, and I 
am tempted to exclaim, * What merits has he had, and 
what demerits have I had in some previous state of 
existence, that he should be ushered into this state of 
being with the sceptre of rule and the keys of riches in 
his puny fist, while I am kicked into the world the sport 
of folly and the victim of pride?'" 

All this second winter in Edinburgh, and all his after- 
life, was filled with a bitterness and sourness previously 
unknown to his frank and boyish disposition. In all this 
coldness and despondency, the only light that cheered his 
heart was hisamorouscorrespondence with the "Belindas," 
and ** Clarindas," and other fair dames of Edinburgh. 
Rums has been often censured, by critics of the fossil 
school, for being so susceptible — so very easily impressed 
by femininity ! But, we must take Burns as he was ; 
not as he might, could, would, or should have been ; not 
as you, or I, or he, or she might have made him. He 
is dead now; quite dead; stiff; we cannot change 
an item now ; probably we could not have changed 
an item then ; his account is closed. But if we look 
a little closer, we shall find that this amorous 
tendency was not an excrescence to be lopped off by 
critics, but part and parcel of the man. Had he been 
different, he would not have been the same; had he been 
the same he would not have been different ; and the fact 
is, he cared just as little for the cold-hearted convention- 
alities of his century as the bird upon the twig, that 
singeth for a new mate every spring. And the heart 
that showed its sympathy for the irresponsive Daisy, 
the Mountain Mouse, the Wounded Hare, and that 
mourned the Dying Ewe as a soldier mourns his 
comrade fallen in the war, how could that same heart be 
irresponsive or conceal its fellow-feeling for the beings 
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most responsive and most worthy of his admiration ? 
Bums was drawn towards the destitute and suffering, 
and doubly drawn towards the beautiful and grand in 
nature ; and consequently, naturally, as a matter of 
nature, he fell in love with every beauteous scene and 
lovely face he saw. Had he possessed a marble face and 
heart of sto/ie, he could undoubtedly have made a 
fortune ; but then, the same spring does not bring forth 
at once both sweet and bitter, and we should now have 
no poems to Mouse, or Daisy, or Cotter's Saturday 
Night, nor any of his Songs or tenderest and most heart- 
thrilling lays ; and against his pile of gold, Scotland to- 
day, and English literature for ever, would have been 
incalculably poorer. 

It was always in the society of ladies that Burns was 
at his best ; and he has left them an unrivalled memorial 
and compliment when he called them the last and best 
effect of Mother Nature's making, saying : — 

Old Nature swears, the lovely dears, Her noblest work she classes, O. 
Her 'prentice han' she tried on man, And then she made the lasses, O. 

Before leaving Edinburgh, however, Bums did receive 
some small recognition in the offer of a paltry post as 
" ganger," at some £^0 a year. Having no better pros- 
pects, and a wife and family to support, he accepted the 
position, manfully declaring in his letter to Lady Glen- 
cairn, ** that however opprobrious the occupation of 
ganger might seem, I would rather have it said that my 
profession borrowed credit from me than that I had to 
borrow it from my profession." And, as he said else- 
where, in a truth for all times and all climes — 

" To make a happy fireside clime, for weans and wife, 
That's the true pathos and sublime, o* human life." 

His duties as ** ganger " now required him to live near 
Dumfries for the remaining ten years of his life ; and there 
he took a farm at Ellisland, which he managed as well 
as he could while riding through the country as ganger 
to suppress illicit distilling and selling of liquor. 

Many of his beautiful Songs were composed in the 
saddle, and written out when he got home at night. 
They were written without payment, and printed in the 
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Museum Magazine by Mr. Thomson; Burns asserting 
that they were either worth nothing or above price ; and 
Thomson, being a shrewd Scotchman and editor, quite 
agreed with him. So Burns got nothing for them. 
Burns' Songs, " Bonnie Dundee," ** Duncan Gray," 
" Auld Lang Syne,'* '* Ye Banks and Braes," &c., &c., 
have helped most to perpetuate his fame. They came 
straight and warm from his own great, warm, and manly 
heart, and they go as straight to warm the hearts of all. 
He has a note for every heart, for every day in the year. 
Indeed, in all his writings there is a human strength, a 
vitality, a beauty, a directness, which instil his feelings, and 
make them tingle to the very finger-tips of the reader. 

Among these Songs, which form nearly half of all his 
printed works, it would be difficult to make a choice. 
Some have expressed in favour of ** A Red, Red Rose." 

O, my luve's like a red, red rose, 
•» That's newly sprung in June ; 

O, my luve's like the melodie 
That's sweetly played in tune, &c., &c. 

" Duncan Gray," with its sly humour and alternate 
cold " standoff ishness," sums up the history of a thousand 
courtships : — 

Duncan Gray can;e here to woo, — Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 

On blithe yule tide when we were fou, — Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 

Maggie coost her head fu' high, 

Looked asklent and unco skeigh, 
Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh, — Ha, ha, the wooing o't ; 

Duncan fleech'd, and Duncan pray'd, — Ha, ha, &c. 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig, — Ha, ha, &c. 

Duncan sigh'd baith out and in, 

Grat his een baith bleer't and blin', 
Spak o' lowpin' o'er a linn,— Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 

Time and chance are but a tide,— Ha, ha, &c. 
Slighted love is sair to bide, — Ha, ha, &c. 

Shall I, like a fool, quoth he. 

For a haughty hizzie die ? 
She may gae to France for me, — Ha, ha, &c. 

How it comes let doctors tell, — Ha, ha, &c. 
Meg grew sick — as he grew well, — Ha, ha, &c. 

Something in her bosom wrings, 

For relief a sigh she brings ; 
And, O, her een, they spak sic things, —Ha, ha, &c. 
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Duncan was a lad o' grace,— Ha, ha, &c. 
Maggie's was a piteous case, — Ha, ha, &c. 

Duncan couldna be her death, 

Swelling pity smoor'd his wrath ; 
Now they're crouse and cantie baith, — Ha, ha, &c. 

Comparing Burns with the chief lyric poets of the 
nations— with the Greek Sappho, the Roman Horace, the 
Italian Petrarch, the French De Beranger, the German 
Heine — ^not one of these comes by a degree so constantly 
close and true to man and nature as Burns. The poor 
Heinrich Heine, indeed, comes likest Burns, unfortun- 
ately like him in more ways than one ; and the shepherd 
psalmist, David, alone excels him. Burns's songs and 
verses are just as spontaneous as a burst of laughter, 
sincere as unbidden tears. It has been said that Bums's 
songs and poems are all short. Yes ; lyric poems usually 
are short, like the human joys and sorrows which they 
celebrate ; for, oh, our keenest joys how very soon 
they're over, and our saltest, bitterest tears, how very 
soon they dry ! But why need Burns be long, since he 
could compress into three couplets as much as many a 
novelist could say in three volumes ? Listen to what 
Lockhart called a three-volume novel in three couplets, 
in the lines to Nancy or " Clarinda ": — 

•' Ae fond kiss, and then we sever, 
Ae fareweel, alas ! for eveV ! 
Had we never lov'd sae kindly — 
Had we never lov'd sae blindly — 
Never met, or never parted, 
We had ne'er been broken hearted." 

The man who could concentrate ideas like that, had 
little _ need to write a " Paradise Lost '* in twelve long 
books. 

Burns was just like a miniature of speaking nature ; 
and his sympathy with nature was most marvellous ; for 
just as nature has for its most productive term the 
autumn, so the autumn also was the most productive 
term with Burns' muse. The autumn always was with 
him a brooding, melancholy period, and now his bitter 
disappointments tended to increase these fits. In the 
autumn of 1789, as the anniversary of his Highland 
Mary's death approached, his wife remarked how sad and 
restless he became. He wandered about that night on 
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the banks of the Nith till day almost dawned, wiping the 
stars one by one from the sky. The poet was found 
prostrate on the bank, and when carried in to his own 
fire side he sat up and wrote those exquisitely tender and 
pathetic lines, to the sainted memory of ** Mary in 
Heaven " : — 

" Thou lingering star with lessening ray. 
That lov'st to greet the early mom, 
Again thou usher'st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 

O. Mary, dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast ? " &c., &c. 

And it was again in the autumn of the following year, 
1 790, that he wrote off at one heat his most popular and 
famous poem on the dashing, glorious, awful **Tam 
O'Shanter." In this piece also the poet was seen at his 
work. His wife relates how she saw him one day walk- 
ing slowly by the river, stopping, gesticulating, humming, 
bursting into laughter, reciting very loud, the tears at the 
same time running down his cheeks. (It was the moment 
of inspiration, he was mingling with creative fire.) 
Sitting on the bank he wrote down the verses, and then 
came in and read them in high glee, at his own hobside. 
All the scenes of tippling and riot he had seen before at 
Irvine are used up here with vivid effect, interwoven with 
the tales of goblins, ghosts, and witches he had heard of 
auld AUoway's kirk from his boyhood, while the immortal 
Tam is the poet's own invention, and possibly his own 
experience : 

TAM O'SHANTER. 

While we sit bousing at the nappy, 
An' getting fou, and unco happy. 
We think na on the lang Scots miles, 
The mosses, waters, slaps, and styles. 
That lie between us and our hame, 
Whare sits our sulky, sullen dame. 
Gathering her brows, like gathering storm. 
Nursing her wrath, to keep it warm. 
O, Tam ! hadst thou been but sae wise, 
As ta'en thy ain wife Kate's advice ! 
She prophesied that late or soon, 
Thou would be foun^ deep drown'd in Doon ; 
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Or catch'd wi* warlocks in the mirk, 
By Alloway's auld haunted kirk. 

Ah, gentle dames, it gars me greet. 
To think how mony counsels sweet, 
How mony lengthen'd, sage, advices. 
The husband frae the wife despises ! 

But to our tale: Ae market night, 
Tam had got planted unco right, 
Fast by an ingle bleezing finely. 
Wi' reaming swats that drank divinely. 
Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious. 
O'er a' the ills o* life victorious ! 
But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, the bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snow- falls in the river, 
A moment white— then melts for ever ; 
Or like the borealis race. 
That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow's lovely form, 
Evanishing amid the storm — 
Nae man can tether time or tide — 
The hour approaches Tam maun ride ; 
That hour, o* night's black arch the key-stane, 
That dreary hour he mounts his beast in. 
And sic a night he taks the road in, 
As n'er poor sinner was abroad in. 

The wind blew as 'twad blawn its last ; 
The rattling show'rs rose on the blast ; 
The speedy gleams the darkness swallow'd ; 
Loud, deep, and lang the thunder bellow'd. 
That night, a child might understand, 
The De'il had business on his hand. 

Weel mounted on his grey mare, Meg, 
A better never lifted leg, 
Tam skelpit on, thro' dub and mire. 
Despising wind, and rain, and fire ; 
Whiles holding fast his gude blue bonnet ; 
Whiles crooning o'er some auld Scots sonnet ; 
Whiles glow'ring round wi' prudent cares. 
Lest bogles catch him unawares ; 
Kirk Alloway was drawing nigh, 
Where ghaists and houlets nightly cry. 

By this time he was cross the ford 
Where in the snaw the chapman smoor'd. 
And past the birks and meikle stane 
Whare drunken Charlie brak's neck-bane ; 
And thro' the whins, and by the cairn, 
Whare hunters found the murder'd bairn ; 
And near the thorn, aboon the well, 
Whare Mungo's mither hanged hersel' — 
Before him Doon pours all his floods ; 
The doubling storm roars thro' the woods ; 
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The lightnings flash from pole to pole ; 
Near and more near the thunders roll : 
When, glimmering thro' the groaning trees. 
Kirk Alloway seemed in a bleeze ; 
Thro' ilka bore the beams were glancing, 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing ! 

Inspiring bold John Barleycorn ! 
What dangers thou canst make us scorn ! . . 
But Maggie stood right sair astonished, 
Till, by the heel and hand admonished. 
She ventured forward on the light ; 
And. vow ! Tam saw an unco sight ! 
Warlocks and witches in a dance ; 
Nae cotillon brent new frae France. 
But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys and reels. 
Put life and mettle in their heels. 
A winnock-bunker in the east. 
There sat auld Nick, in shape o' beast ; 
A towsie tyke, black, grim and large. 
To gie them music was his charge : 
He screw'd the pipes and gart them skirl. 
Till roof an* rafters a' did dirl — 
Coffins stood round like open presses. 
That shaw'd the dead in their last dresses ; 
And by some devilish cantrip slight. 
Each in its cauld hand held a light- 
By which, heroic Tam was able 
To note upon the haly table : 
A murderer's banes in gibbet irons, 
Twa span-lang, wee, unchristened bairns. 
A thief, new cutted frae a rape, 
Wi' his last gasp his gab did gape ; 
Five tomahawks, wi' blude red rusted ; 
Five scymitars wi* murder crusted ; 
A garter, which a babe had strangled ; 
A knife, a father's throat had mangled ; 
Whom his ain son o' life bereft. 
The grey hairs yet stack to the heft. 
Wi' mair o' horrible and awfu'. 
Which e'en to name wad be unlawfu*. 
As Tammie glower'd, amazed, and curious, 
The mirth and fun grew fast and furious : 
The piper loud and louder blew ; 
The dancers quick and quicker flew ; 
They reeled, they set, they crossed, they cleekit, 
Till ilka carlin swat and reekit, 
And coost her duddies to the wark, 
And linket at it in her sark 1 

Now Tam, O Tam, had they been queans, 
A' plump and strapping in their teens ; . . . 

. . But wither'd beldams, auld and droll, 
Rigwooddie hags wad spean a foal ; 
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Lowping and flinging on a crummock, 

I wunder didna tarn thy stomach 1 

But Tarn kend what was what fu' brawhe : 

There was ae winsome wench and walie. . . . 

. . . Her cutty sark o' Paisley ham. 

That while a lassie she had worn, 

In longitude tho' sorely scanty, 

It was her best, an' she was vauntie 

But here my muse her wing maun cour ; 
Sic flights are far beyond her pow'r ; 
To sing how Nannie lap and flang 
(A souple jade she was and Strang^, 
And how Tam stood like ane bewitched, 

And thought his very een enriched 

Till first ae caper, syne anither, 

Tam tint his reason a' thegither. 

And roars out, '* Weel done, Cutty-Sark ! " 

And in an instant all was dark. 

And scarcely had he Maggie rallied 

When out the hellish legion sallied. 

As bees bizz out, wi' angry fyke. 

When plundering herds assail their byke ; 

As open pussie's mortal foes. 

When, pop I she starts before their nose ; 

As eager runs the market crowd, 

When, •• Catch the thief!" resounds aloud ; 

So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 

Wi' mony an eldritch skreech and hollow. 

Ah, Tam ! ah, Tam ! thou'll get thy fairin' ! 
In hell they'll roast thee like a herrin' ! 
In vain thy Kate awaits thy comin', 
Kate soon will be a woefu' woman ! 
Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the keystane o' the brig. 
There at them thou thy tail may toss, 
A running stream they darena cross. 
But ere the keystane she could make 
The fient a tail she had to shake ! 
For Nannie, far before the rest, 
Hard upon noble Maggie prest. 
And flew at Tam wi' furious ettle, 
But little wist she Maggie's mettle — 
Ae spring brought off her master hale. 
But left behind her ain gray tail ; 
The carlin claught her by the rump, 
And left poor Maggie scarce a stump ! 

In Dumfries, Burns was much neglected by the upper 
classes. He was the ** chiel amang them takin' notes ;'* 
and he could write more stingingly in epigrams and 
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satires than Juvenal or Boileau. He had powers of 
insight and intuition which could neither be communi- 
cated nor explained. 

Being shunned by the higher folks, Burns was thrown 
largely among companions who always gave him a 
liberal welcome, for he was a king among the common 
people, who always heard him gladly ; he was the special 
hero of the sturdy farmers, whose language was largely 
the old Anglo-Saxon dialect of Strathclyde and North- 
umbria, which was first brought to Britain by the Angle 
tribe and theif king Ida about the year 519 a.d., and 
which Burns now ennobled and enshrined in his verse. 

When the rhyming exciseman found all prospects of 
promotion vanishing, he became exceedingly exasperated 
against the world, against the Government, against the 
aristocracy, and, perhaps, most against himself. 
Random, reckless, and satiric outbursts, usually come 
home to roost, like chickens. Burns became now some- 
thing like a lion at bay, surrounded but unmuzzled. 
He became a Republican, a Democrat, anything but a 
Monarchist or an Aristocrat. If a nobleman were named 
in his presence he would launch some stinging epigram 
against him on the spot; and he now sided strongly 
with the people's rights, and hailed with ecstasy the 
great French Revolution. He bought four cannon out 
of a war vessel wrecked in the Solway and sent them as 
a present to the new French Assembly. The toasts he 
now proposed at social gatherings quite startled his 
companions. Once, instead of the health of the Premier 
Pitt, he proposed, " The health, not of William Pitt, 
but of a much better man — George Washington — God 
bless him !" At another time he proposed his famous 
toast, ** To the last verse, of the last chapter, of 
the last book of kings !" And he now wrote his 
unrivalled odes to Liberty and Manhood, as in that 
address of ** Bruce at Bannockburn," when Edward II., 
with his English hosts, came in 1314 to suppress the 
liberties of Scotland. The address of Bruce was short 
and sharp, and it is litttle wonder his victory was com- 
plete and final — an ode ** fit to be sung in the very 
throat of the whirlwind:" 

Scots, wha hae wi' Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led ; 
Welcome to your gory bed, — Or to victory I 
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Now's the day, and now's the hour ; 
See the front o' battle lower ; 
See approach proud Edward's power— Chains and slavery ! 

Wha will be a traitor knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? — Let him turn and flee ! 

Wha. for Scotland's king and law, 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw : 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa', — Let him follow me ! 

By opression's woes and pains ! 
By your sons in servile cnains ! 
We will drain our dearest veins, ~But they shall be free ! 

Lay the proud usurpers low ! 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty's in every blow ! — Let us do, or die ! 

And now, too, appeared, within a year of his death, one 
of the most true, vigorous, and prophetic pieces Bums 
ever wrote : " A Man's a Man for a' That," containing, 
as it does, the whole spirit of the Revolutionary age, and 
of the inalienable rights of man for all time — 

What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden grey, and a' that, 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man's a man for a' that. 
For a' that, an' a that. 
Their tinsel show, an' a' that. 
The honest man, though e'er sae poor. 
Is kinjg; o* men for a* that — 
The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man's the gowd for a' that. 

A prince can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, an' a' that ; 
But an honest man's aboon his might, 
Guid faith he mauna fa' that. 
For a' that, an' a' that, 
Their dignities, an' a' that. 
The pith o* sense and pride o' worth 
Are higher ranks than a' that. 

Then let us pray that come it may. 

As come it will for a* that ; 
That sense an' worth o'er a' the earth 
May bear the gree, an' a' that. 
For a' that, an' a' that. 
It's comin' yet, for a* that. 
That man to man, the warld o'er. 
Shall brothers be for a' that. 
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Burns not only applauded the successful struggle for 
emancipation in America and France ; he was himself a 
herald and supporter of that struggle, which has opened 
up such glorious destinies to man. Burns was himself 
a man to make or mark an epoch. " He was the 
Napoleon of the expression of the heart and its affec- 
tions." The French Napoleon was 'teartless, hard- 
headed, cruel, and calculating as a machine ; this Scotch 
Napoleon was warm-hearted, impulsive, sympathetic, 
and unc?.lculating as a child. Had he been placed in 
the society and wealth of Byron or Shelley, and lived 
his natural term, it is impossible to limit what he might 
have done in British thought and politics. *Tis said he 
could have led a nation as easily as write a poem. But 
he was obscured and chained, as he said himself — 
ob scured by fate and folly, and he was now commanded 
to be silent. Once there had been talk of promoting him 
to a post of ;^2oo a year ; now there was talk about dis- 
missing him from his paltry office. He was cautioned, 
and warned that his business was to work and not to write. 

This discouragement and neglect now increased his 
irregularities, and the threatened dismissal and possible 
starvation of his wife and children, with the commanded 
silence, soon began to tell on his ardent disposition, and 
the news soon spread that Burns was dying. The regret 
and despair that he had so often experienced in himself 
were now only equalled by the despair and regret that 
seized on the entire nation. Now only, when he was 
leaving them for ever, did they become aware that, like 
the base Judean, they had despised a jewel richer than 
all their tribes, and the public remorse became extreme. 

Burns died at Dumfries, July 21, 1796, at the age of 
37 years and a half. 

It is only fair to state, for the sake of our poor erring 
humanity, always wise behindhand, that, after his death, 
some reparation was attempted ; a mighty concourse 
followed his body to the tomb ; ;^3oo was given for his 
punch-bowl ! a public subscription was collected for his 
wife ; his children were sent to the best schools, and a 
marble tomb or mausoleum was raised above his bones ; 
and his old mother, when invited to the unveiling of the 
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monument, is reported to have said, with a poignancy 
too deep for tears — " Och, ay !" said she, " Och, ay ! he 
axed for bread and they gave him a stone!" 

Now, all that I have said does not account for Burns's 
genius and reputation. But then language never will 
account for him ; it being of the essence of genius to 
defy analysis or explanation. If genius could be ex- 
plained or laid out by rule and line, why, we would then 
print it all in a schoolbook, to be learnt by rote, and 
make every schoolboy, every ploughboy, into a genuis 
and a Bums ! But this is not yet just quite possible ! 

The evil that men do is buried with their bones, as 
Shakspere knew, when he made Mark Antony say the 
opposite in sarcasm. The good alone survives ; for it is 
the good alone that mankind can quote and cling to, and 
will not willingly let die ; and there is a strangely purify- 
ing power in the world that tends to raise it up and keep 
it sweet and clean. De mortuis nil nisi honum—oi the dead 
speak nothing but good. So it has been with Burns. 
**His frail body, with its dross, has passed away, that the 
pure eternal spirit might soar up and encircle the entire 
earth." He was sown in dishonour ; he is raised in glory. 
His faults and errors were felt and punished in his life- 
time, and no one need ever be led astray by him. Burns ' 
paid too high a price ; he paid the penalty that custom 
and con^ entionality invariably inflict on those who brave 
their laws. But posterity is not malicious, and usually 
takes the martyr's side, and his sufferings go to enhance 
his later fame — the bright picture stands out the fairer 
for its dark background. 

Genius, it seems, is such a tender flower that it seldom 
comes to full fruition here ; our earth and atmosphere 
seem too cankerous and cold for its complete unfolding ; 
or how else happens it, that so many of the world's 
greatest names have met early, violent, or untimely 
ends ? Socrates, Cicero, Alexander, Hannibal, Napoleon, 
Lincoln, Raphael, Mozart, Heine, Shakspere, Schiller, 
Shelley, Keats, and Burns, and many, many more. But 
though they seem to cease before the day is done, their 
work is not unfinished. It is, perhaps, characteristic of 
all works of genius that each part is complete 
and artistic in itself. Nature leaves no useless frag- 
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ments, no rubbish in the void, nothing is ever lost ; 
a thousand shoots and suckers spring from the young 
tree, nipped by untimely storms. "The individual 
withers, but the race is more and more.*' ** Most 
wretched men are cradled into wrong, they learn in 
suffering what they teach in song.'* And Burns was 
certainly one of that great army who learnt in suffering 
much that he has taught in song. 

For his own ease and peace of mind Burns lived either 
too early or too late. Had he lived earlier, when all 
society was as impulsive and uncalculating as himself, 
when printing was yet unkown, then he would have been 
the bard, the chieftain, and the lawgiver of his clan, like 
the Druid bards of ancient Wales, and his songs of love 
and war would have been handed on from generation 
to generation, concentrating into cycles and traditions 
in his native valleys, like the fatherless ballads of Spain 
or of the Scottish border, or like the earliest songs of 
Greece before Pelides' death or Homer's birth. Had 
Burns lived later, when poets were independent of 
patrons, had he even lived to 73 instead of dying at 37, or 
had he lived to-day, then Robert Burns could have com- 
manded now all the wealth and dignity and honours 01 
the British Empire and the world. 
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2 LORD BYRON. 

Ralf de Burun, the poet's ancestor, is named in 
** Doomsday Book" as having lands at Nottingham and 
Derby, in 1068. In 1540 Sir John Biron was made 
Stewart of Manchester by Henry VIII., who also gave 
to him Newstead Abbey, the future seat of the Byron 
family. To understand the pride, the peerage, the 
temper, and the poetry of Lord Byron, it is necessary to 
I know his pedigree more than any other man's in litera- 
\ture. He was the outcome of a thousand years of Ber- 
serkers and stormy Norman blood. 

His father, the Hon. John Byron, was a captain in the 
Guards ; he was chased from the army, and disowned 
by his family. His mother, Catherine Gordon, a descen- 
dant of the Stuart kings of Scotland, was a singularly 
strange and silly woman. When their only child, George 
Gordon, the future poet, was born in London, January 
22nd, 1788, the father had to flee to France for debt, 
where he soon died in disgrace. In his tenth year the 
boy succeeded his grand-uncle, as Lord Byron. The 
mother and son led a very unhappy life for some time 
in Scotland ; and their home was never any better than a 
private pandemonium. She patted and kicked him by 
turns; sugar and stick were her alternatives. She 
privately warned the local druggist not to sell any poison 
to her son, fearing he should poison her ; and the son also 
warned the druggist not to sell any to his mother, fearing 
she should poison him ! She was unfit to bring up any 
child, and was sure to spoil an only son. The boy 
had his foot twisted in his infancy, and the mother 
now took it into her head to have it straightened out 
at any cost. She sent for dentists, quacks, doctors, and 
he writhed beneath the straps, and remained with a 
club foot for life; he could bear no one to look at it 
as long as he lived ; and 'tis said, though I question the 
authority, when they came to examine it after death, 
he actually twitched in his coffin ! 

He went to school at Dulwich and Harrow. At 
Harrow he was subject to those fits of melancholy which 
reappeared so oft in after life. He would wander for 
hours through the graveyard, unaccompanied save by 
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the shadow of the tombstones or the spirits of the dead. 
When a schoolboy he proposed marrying Miss 
Chaworth, who lived near Newstead Abbey; but this was 
already his third historic passion — to leave out Byron's 
loves would be like the play without the Hamlet. 
Besides losing his heart in a cousin, Mary Duff, when he 
was under nine years old (where, however, he had the 
precedent of the great Dante and the immortal Beatrice 
before him), Byron lost his heart again in another cousin, 
Margaret Parker, when he was only twelve. Of this 
Miss Parker he wrote long afterwards—" I have never 
seen anything equal to her transparent beauty. She 
seemed as if made out of a rainbow, all beauty and 
peace. My passion for her had the usual effect : I could 
not sleep, I could not eat, I could not rest ; but I was a 
fool then, and not much wiser now ! " 

In 1805, aged seventeen, he went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; but his mind had not been formed to run in 
the common groove of ordinary men. Schools and 
colleges have been founded only for the great average 
of youths ; the very brightest and the very dullest find it 
impossible to conform to their restrictions or come up to 
their requirements; and this descendant of the Stuart 
kings and Scandinavian pirates was of a rare and 
stubborn order, made to dwell apart. He formed a 
narrow circle of acquaintances for himself, and flouted 
all the discipline and rules and studies of the college. { 
In his rooms he kept what he called " the best friend in 
the world "—viz., a tame bear, to the terror of the neigh- 
bourhood ; and when asked what he meant to do with it, 
he said "to make it study for a fellowship!" He 
avoided the classrooms, and spent his time in swimming, 
fencing, and shooting ; and in his careless, melancholy 
moments he amused and soothed himself by writing 
verses. These his friends advised him to publish, and 
they appeared in book form in 1807, entitled " Hours of 
Idleness," — their truest appellation. 

These first poems of Byron's have never received much 
consideration. Their literary value is but small, and 
their main use is chiefly to show that the boy is father of 
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the man ; for in these poems we find the spirit or germs 
of all his later works — viz., amorousness, love of nature, 
and a melancholy self-knowledge — the three main in- 
gredients in his character. 

Many of these early pieces are addressed to young 
ladies. Burns and Tennyson also began in this way ; and 
many another youth has had similar ambitions. We 
have also pieces on " The first kiss of Love," ** Love's 
Last Adieu," &c. These all indicate Byron's amorous 
tendency. Here, too, we see breaking out his love of 
nature — mountain, sea, and sky — which afterwards raised 
Byron to the highest rank among descriptive poets ; his 
lines on " Loch-na-garr," " When I roved a young 
Highlander," &c:, all show his romantic tendency. And 
here, too, we find early tinges of his melancholy self- 
knowledge and despair, as in his lines " To Mr. Beecher," 
or " To the Duke of Dorset," where he says : — 

Ah. though myself by nature haughty, wild, 
Whom indiscretion hailed her favourite child ; 
Though every error stamped me for her own, 
And doomed my fall. I fain would fall alone ; 
Though my proud heart no precepts now can tame, 
I love the virtues which I cannot claim. 

The first effusions of young poets are, as a rule, wisely 
ignored by the higher critics and reviews. But the 
Edinburgh reviewers thought to have a cheap joke by 
pouncing on these early poems ; and so the editors, Lord 
Brougham and Mr. Jeffrey, attacked and tore them and 
their author all to pieces. 

When Byron read the scathing criticism in the Edin- 
burgh Rcviewy he felt stung to the quick. He drank, he 
says, three bottles of wine on reading the article. It 
was more than his proud, aristocratic spirit could 

• endure. 

< He writhed beneath the scourge as he had writhed 
before beneath the straps and strictures on his foot. 
The old Vikings' blood boiled in his veins ; but he deter- 
mined not to be snuffed out by an article — like the poet 
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Keats, who, in the bitterness of soul at the malicious 
power of his enemies, desired these words to be graven 
on his tomb in Rome : " Here lies one whose name was 
writ in water." Byron called his pride, his peerage, his 
learning to the fray for the destruction of his reviewers, 
and dipt his pen as in a consuming fire. Like a moss- 
trooper of the mad Gordon clan, from whom his mother 
sprung, he attacked his critics in a satire, called " Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers," where he exposed and 
chopped as into minced meat not only his Edinburgh 
reviewers, but all the Scotch and English writers of the 
day. 

Coleridge had written a sympathetic poem on a 
** Young Ass." Of him Byron here says : — 

Him none in lofty numbers can surpass, 
The bard who soars to elegize an ass ; 
How well the subject suits his noble mind, 
A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind ! 

Wordsworth, who had written a poem on " The Idiot 
Boy," is called the hero of his own story : — 

The bard, who both by precept and example, shows. 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely prose. 

Whilst Jeffrey, Brougham, Moore, Scott, Southey, 
and the rest, are all dismissed with the general 
challenge i^— 

And thus, I mock the critic's starch decree, 
And break him on the wheel he meant for me ; 
And, armed in proof, the gauntlet cast at once, 
To Scotch marauder, and to Southern dunce ! 

After this Byron started on a long tour of wanderings 
abroad. He intended visiting all the countries of 
Southern Europe, with India and Persia, and the fiery 
climes of the gorgeous East. He set great weight on 
foreign travel, and wished to see the world and men, 
rather than read about them — no man knows his own 
country, or can compare it with others, till he has seen 
it from the outside. In 1809 he sailed in a chartered 
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ship with a few friends and servants, calling leisurely at 
Portugal, Sicily, Sardinia, Albania, and several of those 
sunny islands in the Grecian seas. He loitered about 
Southern Greece, and was greatly rejoiced by the wild 
and independent spirit of the hardy Grecian moun- 
taineers, and by **the fire-light dance of the robber 
band " on the Albanian hills, to which he graphically 
refers in his *' Childe Harold's " Song. 

He stayed for some three months at Athens, from 
whence he visited Eleusis (where the drama first origi- 
nated as a religious rite), visited Thermopylae and 
Marathon, where the countless Persian hosts were 
routed by Leonidas and his 300 sturdy Spartans. Byron 
even bought the famous battlefield of Marathon tor a 
small sum — a sum an American afterwards offered for 
the bark of a tree in Newstead Abbey on which Byron 
had cut his name ! 

His famous song ** The Maid of Athens," one of the 
finest love songs in the language, was here written on 
Theresa, daughter of the English Consul's widow, with 
whom Byron lodged in Athens : 

Maid of Athens, ere we part, 

Give, O, give me back my heart, 

Or, since that has left my breast. 

Keep it now, and take the rest. 
Hear my vow before I go, 
Zoe mou sas agapo (my life, I love thee). 

By those tresses unconfined, 
Woo'd by each ^Egean wind, ; 
By those lids whose jetty fringe 
Kiss thy soft cheeks' blooming tinge ; 

By those wild. eyes like the roe, 

Zoe mou sas agapo. 

By those lips I long to taste ; 
By that zone-encircled waist ; 
By those token-flowers that tell 
What words can never speak so well. 

By love's alternate joy and woe, 

Zoe mou sas agapo. 
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Maid of Athens ! I am gone : 
Think of me, sweet, when alone, 
Though I fly to Estamboul, 
Athens holds my heart and soul. 

Can I cease to love thee ? No ! 

Zoe mou sas agapo. 

Scientists have objected to the word heart, so often 
used by poets, as the seat of the affections ; they say the 
affections are not centered in the heart, but in the liver 
or gall. Poets retort that all the finest poetry, and this 
" Maid of Athens," would be spoiled by any change of 
the word so long used by all nations. Scientists say, not 
at all ; why not say here : — 

Maid of Athens, ere we sever, 
Give, O, give me back my liver I 

Byron then crossed from Constantinople to Asia 
Minor, swam across the Dardanelles, visited Smyrna, 
and wandered o'er the battle plains of ancient Troy, where 
he was impressed with the littleness and brevity of 
human history and fame ; how Troy, Greece, Assyria, 
Carthage, Rome, had shrunk away, leaving scarce a 
name behind ; how the grandest eras of the mightiest 
empires are, after all, but as bubbles on the shoreless 
sea of Time. He s?.ys : — 

I've stood upon Achilles' tomb, 

And heard Troy doubted. Time will doubt of Rome 1 

After some two years abroad he turned home again, 
as he said, in his melancholy way, ** home, without hope 
and without desire." From London he wrote to his 
mother that he would soon be down to see her, and on 
reading his letter she ejaculated, "What, if I should be 
dead before he come ! " And so she was. She died in 
a fit of rage on receiving her upholsterer's bill. 

Byron now published the first two cantos of " Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage," on his own travels — for " Childe 
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Harold " is the child of Harrow School ; that is, himself, 
however often he deny it. The success of this poem 
was astonishing. In four weeks seven editions were 
exhausted. The eyes of all England, Europe, and 
America were suddenly turned on the " new poet." " I 
awoke one morning," he says, " to find myself famous ;" 
and for the next two years Byron was the lion and the 
darling of society. 

These two Cantos of " Childe Harold " brought before 
the eyes of Englishmen a sort of series of dissolving 
views of the places where the poet had been travelling, 
with all the company and characters he met upon the 
way ; descriptions of the cities, seas, and battlefields, 
rendered famous by Napoleon's recent wars, and of which 
Englishmen in those days had just sufficient knowledge 
to excite their interest, and to feel grateful for the 
coloured, living pictures which the poet's pen brought 
home to them. The public interest was also centered in 
the poet himself as much as in his poem. People felt in 
reading this " Childe Harold " that they were actually 
travelling with this handsome, bold, half-rakish English 
lord through these foreign cities; galloping with him 
among the Sierras of Spain ; sailing 'mongst the glittering 
islands of the Cyclades ; wandering o'er the blue Albanian 
Mountains; watching through the night the fire-light 
dance of the robber band ; or strolling on the southern 
promenades, and flirting with the dark-eyed maids of 
Athens or Seville. 

"Childe Harold" appeared in February, 1813 ; in 
April came another poem, " The Waltz " — a poem con- 
demning dancing— you remember Byron had a club-foot, 
and so couldn't dance himself! In May. appeared the 
** Giaour," a pirate tale of modern Greece, which 
contains many beautiful lines — especially the passage 
comparing modern Greece to a newly lifeless corpse : — 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead, 
Ere the first day of death is fled, 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress, 
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Before decay's effacing fingers, 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers. 

And marked the mild angelic air. 

The rapture of repose that's there, 

The fixed yet tender traits that streak 

The langour of the placid cheek. 

And with that sad and shrouded eye, 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not now. 
And with that chill and changeless brow, 
So fair, so calm, so softly sealed. 

Such is the aspect of this shore, 
'Tis Greece, but living Greece no more ; 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair. 
We start, for soul is wanting there. 
Her's is that loveliness in death, 
That parts not quite with parting breath, 
But beauty with that fearful bloom, 
That hue which haunts it to .the tomb. 

Clime of the unforgotten brave ! 
Whose land from plain to mountain-cave, 
Was freedom's home, or glory's grave ; / 

Shrine of the mighty, can it be 
That this is all remains of thee ? 

Approach, thou coward, crouching slave, 
Say, is not this Thermopylae ? . 

Pronounce, what sea, what shore is this. f 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis ? 
These scenes, their glory not unknown. 
Arise, and make again your own. 

And Byron soon helped the Greeks to make these scenes 
again their own. 

In December of the same year he wrote another 
beautiful, romantic poem, "The Bride of Abydos," 
beginning with those lovely lines — so similar in word and 
sound and sentiment to those of his great friend, Goethe, 
in his German ballad on " Mignon " — 

Kennst c^u da^s Laj\4 wo c^ie Qitronen l?li\hen? <S;c. 
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So Byron says here, almost like a translation of the 
German : — 

Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime ? 

Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to cnme. 

Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine ; 

Where the light wings of zephyr, oppresst with perfume. 

Wax faint o'er the gardens of Gul in her bloom, 

Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute. 

Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky. 

In colour, though varied, in beauty may vie. 

And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye. 

Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine. 

And all, save the spirit of man, is divine ? 

'Tis the cUme of the East, 'tis the land of the Sun ; 

Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done ? 

Oh, \yild as the accents of lovers' farewell. 

Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales which they tell. 

In another month appeared a similar poem on ** The 
Corsair ; " next came ** Lara ; " in December his 
** Hebrew Melodies ; " the " Siege of Corinth " in the 
following June ; and " Parisina '* in August. 

These "Hebrew Melodies" are taken in substance 
from the Bible — some of them high and rapturous 
hymns : — 

The wild gazelle on Juda's hills 
Exulting yet may bound, 
And drink from all the living rills 
That gush on holy ground 

One of the best known is "The Destruction of 
Sennacherib's Host " : — 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold, 
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And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown ! 

For the angel of death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he past ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved and for ever grew still. 

And there lay the steed, with his nostril all wide. 
But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride. 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

A.nd there lay the rider, distorted and pale. 
With the due on his brow and the rust on his mail ; 
The tents were all silent, the banners alone. 
The lances unlifted, the trumpets unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail ; 
And the idols are broke in the Temple of Baal, 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord. 

Such a quick succession of brilliant fireworks had 
never appeared from any author before ; and the impres- 
sions which "Childe Harold" had created were deepened, 
and turned into the wildest and blindest admiration and 
enthusiasm. He had taken by storm, and completely 
bewildered, the British public with his exhaustless powers 
of romance and rhyme. Such soul, and passion, and 
Grecian fire did he breathe into his verse, that he was 
called the conjurer, who could lead the multitude whither- 
soever he willed. The other poets, Moore, Scott, Shelley, 
and the rest, without even a grudge of rivalry, acknow- 
ledged themselves as beaten and disgusted with their 
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own performances, which now seemed dull and twaddling 
in the light of these Byronic, oriental meteors. 

When Byron was praised and flattered for these 
brilliant works, he affected to despise the poems as much 
as he did the flatterers. ** The Corsair," he now told 
the public, and truly enough, was written in ten days ; 
** The Bride of Abydos " in four ; " Lara," while dressing 
at his toilet table, in the summer of 1814. 14,000 copies 
of " The Corsair " were sold in London in one day ! 
This is, perhaps, the greatest sale on record ; 20,000 
copies of Tennyson's last volume were sold in London 
in one wuk, ** Lara " brought Byron ;^7oo. 

These poems were all written at a white heat, and 
were read by the public in the same way. They quite 
captivate us still when read for a first time. They fill us 
with wonderment, like the Crystal Palace fireworks. 
But they do not improve much on a second or a constant 
reading— like the everlastingly instructive works of 
Shakespere, or Milton, or Wordsworth. Their beauty, 
in fact, is meteoric, it is only skin deep ; though many 
passages are quite inimitable and magnificent. The 
characters in all these poems are all alike ; all copies of 
the author ; all little ** Byronettes," with his bold and 
ever-changing mind ; a wandering and defiant exile, who 
flees from men, only to be seen and talked the more of. 

Like Bums, Coleridge, Shelley, Wordsworth, and the 
other poets, Byron was the product of that Revolutionary 
age. His mind was daring and uncurbable as Lucifer's, 
and he would recognize no law but his own capricious, 
changing will. He preached the equality of all men — 
but, like so many of our levellers, he believed himself 
superior to all others. He applauded Napoleon for over- 
throwing kingdoms, and upbraided him for himself 
becoming a king. In the Ode, where he calls — 

•• Washington, the first, the last, the best, 
\ The Cincinnatus of the West, 
Whom envy dared not hate," 
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He says of Napoleon : — 

'* The desolator desolate ! The victor overthrown ! 
The arbiter of others' fate, a suppUant for his own ! 
And earth hath spilt her blood for him, 
Who thus could hoard his own ! 
And monarchs bowed the trembling limb, 
And thanked him for a throne ! . . . . 
Thanks for that lesson, it will teach to after-warriors more 
Than high philosophy can preach, and vainly preached before. 

Other enthusiasts of the Revolution cooled down when 
they saw the tyranny of the Reign of Terror in France ; 
but Byron remained as the very spirit of the storm. He 
was dissatisfied, and rightly, with much in the society, 
religion, and government of the world — with its 
hypocrisy and bigotry, with its class distinctions and 
tyranny of gold. He strove, in his own way, to break 
down barriers that ages of ignorance, prejudice, and 
superstition had raised ; but he led a forlorn hope ; 
though he fought till the sword clave to his hand, and 
he died like a warrior in harness. 

LADIES AND WIFE. 

Whatever adulation was bestowed on Byron by his 
male contempoi:aries, the fascination he exerted o'er the 
female mind was something indescri6able. ** The dear 
* Childe Harold ' was beseiged by ladies ; they spoiled 
him, and they have no right to complain of him.*' 
Byron's face, said Scott, was the most artistic he had 
ever seen, it was something to dream of. And then the 
magic presence of the man sent a thrill through every 
nerve. But however much Byron was adored by ladies, 
he affected to treat them as lightly as he did the male 
flatterers of his verse. " I looked on women," he said, 
** as grown-up children ; but, like a foolish mamma, I 
am constantly the slave of one or other of them." 
Byron's female creations, in his poems, are certainly all 
of a childish, Oriental type — affectionate, but weak ; fond, 
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with the fondness of the animal ; they are no worthy- 
helpmates, or " better halves," for their husbands ; and 
are devoid of that dignity and firmness, mixed with 
intellect and tenderness and grace, that mark the queens 
of Britain and America ! 

Byron's marriage, as is the case with most men, and 
still more, perhaps, the case with women, was the 
turning point and crisis in his life. He had once proposed 
to Miss Milbank, daughter of Sir Ralph Milbank, 
of Seaham, near Durham, who refused him. He then 
proposed to another lady, who likewise gave him the 
mitten. He afterwards wrote a second proposal to Miss 
Milbank, and the letter was lying on his table, when a 
friend expostulated with him against marrying this lady ; 
but on taking up and reading the letter, the friend 
exclaimed — " Well, really, this is a very pretty letter ; it 
is a pity if it shouldn't go." " Then it shall go," said 
Byron; and go it did. And Miss Milbank had now 
relented, and wrote her acceptance— indeed, she had so 
far relented that she now sent her acceptance in two 
different letters by different posts — lest one perchance 
might miscarry! They were married — ^January 2nd, 
1 81 5 — some six months before the battle of Waterloo! 
On the occasion of a marriage it has been often noticed 
that at least one of the interested parties (generally not 
the lady) has been sometimes somewhat flurried. But 
Byron's mind here was in a perfect stupor, like one 
walking in a dream. And in a latter poem, ** The 
Dream," he tells us how his mind all through the 
ceremony was fastened, not upon Miss Milbank, but 
upon Miss Chaworth, the lady of his early love ! He 
says : — 

I saw him stand before an altar with a gentle bride ; 
Her face was fair, but was not that which made 
The starlight of his Boyhood. 

After the ceremony, when handing her into the 
carriage, he made the ominous mistake of saying to his 
wife — '' Miss Milbank, are you ready ? " They only lived 
together one year. We know this exactly by a poem he 
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wrote, ostensibly to her, but really to the world, on the 
first anniversary of their separation, and the second anni- 
versary of their marriage, where he says — 

This day. of all our days, has done 
The worst for me and you ; 
'Tis just two years since we were one, 
And one since we were two ! 

They had one child, Ada. His wife returned to her 
father's, and, without giving any reasons, refused to go 
back to her husband. Though volumes have been 
written on this subject, no light has been thrown on this 
strange event in their lives. And the scandals that were 
published have only recoiled, like the poisonous adder, 
on the hands ^hat raised them. Probably, however. 
Lord Byron was to blame ; more probably Lady Byron ; 
most probably both! Byron's papers and correspond- 
ence were sealed and deposited in the British Museum 
by his literary executor, Thomas Moore, not to be 
opened till the first day of the 20th century, i.e., 
January ist, 1901. And we need not here inquire any 
closer into their private family affairs. Many a thousand 
married couples have separated before and since, and 
many another have fought out their married lives together 
to the bitter end ; and the world has soon allowed their 
mutual faults and failings to repose alike beneath 
oblivion's pall. But Byron's fate was never destined 
to run the course of other men's. Society believed itself 
shocked, without knowing how or why. And all London, 
England, and America now turned against him as sud- 
denly and as senselessly as they had lauded him before ; 
till Byron felt himself a broken, ruined man. 

Newstead Abbey, the family seat for some 300 years, 
was sold for ;^90,ooo, which went to pay off mortgages. 
His wife's friends and the whole British public, hounded 
on by the Press, in one of those unaccountable fits of 
infatuation, which sometimes seize even a sensible nation, 
roared out against him, as if he had been a second Guy 
Fawkes. He was compared to Nero, to Satan, and was 
called the new Beelzebub ! 
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And now, finding he had scarce a friend in England 
left, he quitted it for ever, and started for the Continent ; 
muttering, no doubt, as he sailed away, his own pathetic 
(and for him, prophetic) lines, from his Childe Harold's 
Song :— 

And iiow I'm in the world alone, 

Upon the wide, wide sea ; 
And why should I for others g^oan 
"When none will sigh for me ? 

Perchance my dog will whine in vain. 

Till fed by stranger hands ; 
But long ere I come back again 

He'd tear me where he stands. 

With thee, my bark, I'll swiftly go 

Athwart the foaming brine. 
Nor care what land thou bear'st me to. 

So not again to mine. 

Welcome, welcome, ye dark, blue waves ! 

And when you fail my sight, 
Welcome, ye deserts and ye caves. 

My native land, — Good Night ! 

The only friend who stuck to him in this crisis was his 
half-sister, Mrs. Leigh. She alone, in her great, good heart 
— like Mrs. Dunlop to Robert Burns, and like many 
another ill-requited sister or mother — felt that kind words 
might reclaim or save or soften, where harsh words 
would only drive the deeper in despair. And it is to 
her (Mrs. Leigh) that his beautiful lines apply — beau- 
tiful as poetry, but terrible as a picture of his deserted 
loneliness : in four lines he has here struck out three 
pictures, by the aboriginal use of one word, and that the 
smallest word in the language — viz., "a" or ** an " — 
impressing into it, by the context, its old meaning of 
" one," one single — one single, solitary, isolated, lonely 
item — 

In the desert a fountain is springing ; 
In the wide waste there still is a tree ; 

And A bird in the solitude singing. 
That speaks to my spirit of thee. 
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So now, on sea and on shore, he was once again a 
Wanderer, and in the wilds of fiery climes he made him- 
self a home, and his soul drank the sunbeams. His 
wanderings in this life-long tour of Europe he has 
preserved for us in glorious verse, in the third and fourth 
Cantos of Childe Harold, and in other poems. He landed 
first in Belgium, and wandered o'er the plains of 
Waterloo, whose desperate battle he has recorded in 
immortal stanzas. But before describing the battle he 
describes himself — 

Self-exiled Harold wanders forth again, 

With nought of hope left, but with less of gloom ; 

The very knowledge that he lived in vain, 

That all was over on this side the tomb. 

Had made despair a smilingness assume, 

Which, though 'twere wild, as on the plundered wreck, 

When mariners would madly meet their doom 

With draughts intemperate on the sinking deck. 

Did yet inspire a cheer, which he forebore to check. 

Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends ; 

Where rolled the ocean, thereon was his home ; 

Where a blue sky, and glowing clime extends, ^ 

He had the passion and the power to roam ; 

The desert, forest, cavern, breaker's foam, 

Were unto him companionship ; they spake 

A mutual language, clearer than the tome 

Of his land's tongue, which he would oft forsake 

For Nature's pages, glassed by sunbeams in the lake. 

Like the Chaldean, he could watch the stars. 
Till he had peopled them with beings bright 
As their own beams 

Then, remembering he is on the field of Waterloo, he 
checks himself, and describes that famous ball at 
Brussels, probably now, through his poem, the most 
famous ball in history ; where the flower of the British 
army is being entertained by the elite of Belgium, when 
the sound of Napoleon's cannon is heard at midnight. 
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and the ballroom is turned to an armoury, and the dance 
is left half-done — 

There was a sound of revelry t)y night, 

And Belgium's capital had gathered then 

Her beauty and her chivalry ; and bright 

The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 

A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again ; 

And all went merry as a marriage bell — 

But, hush, hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 

Did ye not hear it ? No ; 'twas but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 

On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 

To chase the glowing hours with flying feet. 

But hark ! that heavy sound breaks in once more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before— 

Arm ! arm ! it is —it is — the cannon's opening roar ! 

Ah, then and there was hurrying too and fro. 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated ; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise ! 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed. 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 

"Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 

And the deep thunder, peal on peal afar ; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum. 

Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 

"While thronged the citizens, with terror dumb, 

Or whispering, with white lips, '* The foe ! they come I they come !'* 
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From Belgium he went up the Rhine to Switzerland, 
and joined Shelley in the mountains ; but he was fol- 
lowed by English and American tourists, who sent home 
to the papers all the gossip they could gather of his 
doings. He was watched with glasses on the lakes and 
hilltops, was pursued from town to town and land to 
land, like some noble stag, with curs and bloodhounds on 
his track ! Such was the interest or the animus centered 
in this man, as in no other literary man of the nineteenth 
century ! 

It was among the Alpine peaks that Byron laid the 
story of his drama, ** Manfred," which has some beauti- 
ful lyric snatches, such as the address to Mount Blanc » 
that hoary-headed giant of the Alps. Writers on rhetoric 
have told us that prepositions should never be emphatic ; 
but writers on grammar or rhetoric are only the analysts 
and post-mortem dissectors of the works of great writers 
and poets, from whom they deduce all their rules. Theie 
were no grammarians when Homer wrote ; Shaksperti 
gave them " the most unkindest cut of all ;" and in this 
little lyric Byron has made the three prepositions — on, in, 
with — the emphatic props and pins which sustain the 
mighty mountain — 

Mount Blanc is the monarch of mountains, 

They crowned him long ago : 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 

With a diadem of snow ! 

And by Lake Leman's silvery wave he laid his poem, 
** The Prisoner of Chillon," where Bonnivard had seen 
his brothers die in chains by his side in his dungeon on 
the lake, and as he too lay bereft of hope, the song of the 
little bird on his prison bars sounded to his ears like an 
angel sent from heaven — 

A light broke in upon my brain : 
It was the carol of a bird ; 
It ceased, and then it came again — 
The sweetest song ear ever heard. 
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The poet then crossed the Alps to Italy, and that 
gorgeous and classic land delighted him exceedingly. 
He called it fondly, " Italia, O, Italia, thou who hast the 
fatal gift of beauty ;" — for beauty has been as often fatal to 
women as genius has been to men. He visited the 
mournful tomb of Romeo and Juliet at Verona, ** the 
White City," with its sunbathed walls. He sent home a 
piece of marble from Juliet's tomb to his daughter, Ada, 
who, he heard, was a pretty child, but he hoped she 
would not also be clever. For it is too true that clever 
people, if they do go wrong, can go further wrong than 
others ; and the genius which would have led them 
highest, if once perverted, only lands them in the lowest 
depths. 

Byron now remained in Italy, residing at Venice, 
Florence, Pisa, Rome ; and in his later poems he has 
described these famous places, conjuring up the spirits of* 
their mighty dead, and displaying so much learning, and 
power, and pathos, and soul, as to make the ancient times 
return with a brighter, truer life. In fact, Byron is the 
best guide to Italy, and the most popular of all British 
poets on the Continent of Europe — because he has been 
their best tongue and spokesman. He understood and 
appreciated the European nations, modern and ancient ; 
and we like best those who appreciate us best. 

In Venice he felt free from his English pursuers, and 
in a sort of spite and reaction he indulged in a series of 
carouses and excesses, which made him the talk of the 
city, and for which no apology can yet be offered. On 
his conduct here in Venice we shall wisely let the curtain 
fall agam, " nor draw his frailties from their dread abode," 
but allow his evil deeds to sink, as evil actions always 
sink, like rotten wood, to the bottom of the stream ; and 
we shall hold, now and always, like hopeful sailors, only 
to what is sound and good. It was in Venice he met the 
beautiful Countess .Guiccioli, whose influence on him was 
great and good, and who reverenced him as an archangel. 
Had Miss Milbank been less prim and dignified and 
puritanic, and more like Guiccioli — more yielding and 
more tolerant, Byron's life might have been a long and 
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happy dream. Lady Byron's butler once said : ** Any 
woman could manage my lord, except my lady." 

In the laws of ancient Sparta, we are told, it was no 
crime to steal, if you did it neatly ; but to be detected 
stealing even a wild fox, was punishment without 
mercy. So also in the society of Byron's time — and, 
perhaps, in ours — it was thought little harm to " sow wild 
oats," or engage in every excess, provided only that you 
did it neatly, in a gentlemanly sort of way, and without 
letting the public know too much. But one of Byron's 
greatest failings was his own facile pen and tongue ; this 
formed the excess of his qualities, "the polarity of his 
character," the shadow that followed his being too much 
in the sun. He wrote with ease of goodness and virtue, 
and, of course, also with equal ease of wickedness and 
vice, even where he himself was implicated. And when 
he saw the public appetite for scandal, he often described 
fictive debauches that never took place ; but they always 
swelled, and were swallowed wholesale by the public. 

Byron certainly lived a very active life in Venice — 
rowing, and swimming, and writing, and revelling by 
night and by day. From his performances in the water 
he was called the " English fish," the ** water spaniel," 
and even the ** sea devil." A traveller once asked where 
he found all his splendid poetry, and was told " He dives 
for it." 

But however great these excesses may have been, 
we are bound here to say that they have in no way 
impaired his poetry. Anybody can feel the immense 
superiority of the last two cantos of Childe Harold, 
written here in Italy, over the first two cantos written 
some six years earlier, after his first tour of Europe. 
The first two are like the work of a good student out for 
a holiday ; the last two are the work of a man who knows 
himself, and who knows the world and men, through and 
through. In the first two he only describes scenes and 
landscapes and appearances ; in the last two he sees and 
describes, and almost creates, things and men to the very 
heart. Almost all his famous passages are in these last 
two cantos. It is an easy work superficially to describe 
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or paint landscapes, ** waterscapes/' sunsets, animals, and 
the dress and appearances of men ; it is the hardest work 
to creaU scenes and things and men, and make them solid 
and immortal realities. Young artists and painters begin 
by drawing light and shade, and landscapes, and sunsets, 
and animals. There is no test for the exactness of these 
views, except the imagination, which is always indefinite 
and vague. 

A story, illustrating what I mean here, is told of a 
young man who went to a famous painter and asked him 
to make a portrait of his father. " When can he come 
to sit ?" said the painter. ** He is dead," said the young 
man. " Have you any portrait of him ?'* inquired the 
painter. " None." ** Then, how silly of you to ask me 
to paint your tather, whom I never saw," said the painter. 
** Oh, but my father is only dead three years, and every- 
body is praising your portrait of Moses, and he is dead some 
3,000 years, and you never saw him !" There was, you 
see, no living test or witness for the exactness of the 
Moses portrait, except the public imagination and tradi- 
tion ; but all the living friends of the young man's father 
would be witnesses of the exactness of his likeness. So 
the painter shrewdly hesitated. But after collecting 
particulars and sufficient remuneration, the painter com- 
pleted the portrait ; and the young man, aghast on seeing 
it, exclaimed, ** Is that my father ?" " Yes," said the 
consummate artist, " that is your father." " Dear me," 
said the young man, " how he is changed !" — The late 
Sir John Millais, 'tis said, made ;^70,ooo a year, not by 
painting landscapes or sunsets or ancient patriarchs, but 
in the higher, harder art of painting living human forms 
and faces. 

And so it is also in poetry. It is easy to write little 
lyrics on sunsets, or sunrises, or storms, or landscapes, or 
on the loves and hates and wars of ancient heroes. There 
is no Hying test for these things, except the imagination, 
which is always indefinite and vague. But when the 
poet tries a dramatic creation of living men and women, 
with heart and feelings like our own, holding the mirror 
up to nature^ and creating new beings in our own image. 
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then the whole theatre is eyes and ears to test the exact- 
ness of the poet's work. Dramatic poetry — that is, the 
creation of acting, Hving, moving human characters — is 
therefore, like portrait painting, the highest and hardest 
of all arts ; it is the last day's crowning work that human 
genius performs. And herein lies the superiority of 
Shakspere. A man or a nation must have attained to 
maturity before he can create or propagate new beings 
like himself. Dramatic, creative poetry is always the last 
to flourish in a nation's Hterature ; indeed few literatures 
have ever reached the dramatic standard. — And in all 
this the human mind has only followed its Divine original ; 
for the creation of living man was the last day's crowning 
work of the Creator Himself. After He had made the 
light and shade, and collected the waters in a heap, and 
caused the dry landscape to appear, and placed the sun 
and the moon in the firmament, and created the fish of 
the sea, and the fowls of the air, and the beasts of the 
field — then, last of all, the Divine Artist created man also, 
** in His own image created He him, male and female 
created He them. And the evening and the morning were 
the sixth day!" 

And though not written in the dramatic form of 
dialogue, these last two cantos of Childe Harold, com- 
posed in Italy, are intensely dramatic and creative. 
Take, for example, the stanzas on the ** Dying Gladiator," 
where every nerve, and look, and wrinkle on his brow is 
interpreted and made to tell his dying thoughts and 
conquering will — 

I see before me the Gladiator lie ; 

He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony ; 

And his drooped head sinks gradually low — 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 

From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder shower ; and now 

The arena swims around him — he is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch who won ! 

He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 

Were wi|h his heart, and that was far awa^ ; 
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He reck'd not of the life he lost, nor prize, 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay. 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire, 

Butchered to make a Roman holiday. 

All this rushed with his blood. Shall he expire, 

And unavenged ? Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire. 

These lines, indeed, contain a double compliment to 
Art ; Byron never saw a gladiator die; but in these 
expressive words he has interpreted the looks, and lines, 
and posture which the sculptor chiselled in the famous 
recumbent marble statue in the Capitol Museum at 
Rome. 

Or, take again the opening stanza of the 4th canto, 
where, in nine lines, he expresses the whole past history 
and present aspect of Venice, with its ducal palace and 
adjacent prison, from which it ruled one-half the world 
for centuries, and clouded the seas with its sails : — 

I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs ; 

A palace and a prison on each hand ; 

I saw from out the wave her structures rise 

As from the stroke of the enchanter's wand : 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 

Around me, and a dying glory smiles 

O'er the far times, when many a subject land 

Look'd to the Winged Lion's marble piles. 

Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles. 

And again, in his majestic address to Ocean, at the 
close of Canto 4, we see his old ancestral Viking love 01 
the sea, of which he was at once the child and the 
master : — 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore ; — upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
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A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 

When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan. 

Without a grave, unknell'd, uncoffin'd, and unknown. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters washed them power while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ;....... 

not so thou ; 

Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves' play — 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests— in all time, 
Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving ; — boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of Eternity, the throne of the Invisible, &c., &c. 

It was at Ravenna, in 181 8, that he wrote his famous 
poem on the Pole, " Mazeppa," who was detected in a 
plot, and bound naked on a wild Siberian colt, which 
galloped on and on, towards its home : 

Away, away, my steed and I, upon the pinions of the wind. 

We sped like meteors through the sky, all human dwellings left 

behind! 
The skies spun like a mighty wheel, I saw the trees like drunkards 

reel ! 

And it was here in Italy he wrote his terrible drama 
of ** Cain," his most daring and philosophic work. In 
•* Cain" Byron tries to grapple with those doubts and 
difficulties by which every man is, at some time, beset. 
The poet supposes himself led off in thought by the 
Tempter (Lucifer) beyond our earth and stars, beyond 
the regions lighted by our sun, away through myriads of 
broken worlds, where dark and formless orbs rest or 
revolve, awaiting there the fiat of a new creation. The 
earth has dwindled to a twinkling star, and disappeared ! 
Then the poet looks in thought backwards, before the 
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origin of Light or of Recorded Time, and forwards, to 
when the Sun himself must die and the world perish as 
a scroll. And then he asks, What is earth ? and What, 
like an insect on its surface, is this being, man ? Whence 
came he and whither does he go ? What is his mission 
here and what his destiny hereafter ? And he also asks 
the bolder questions. What is it men call God ; Whence 
and how came He ? Who made Him, and how does He 
subsist ? What is life and death ? Why, and whence 
came, Evil ? And what and where are heaven and hell ? 
Are these things only names, or if more than names, who 
can, indeed, demonstrate their reality ? 

Such was here the bent of Byron's philosophy. To 
meaner bigots he left their petty wranglings about creeds 
and classes and confessions, and sought to solve the 
riddle of the world in his own high-handed way. He 
denied nothing, as he said ; but he doubted, questioned 
everything. And the thoughts that crossed his mind he 
had the boldness here to write — For what the mind of 
man can think, may, and will some day, become the 
common thought of all. The mind is free, and cannot 
be suppressed. Punishment, and sword, and stake 
cannot subdue the mind; all these have been tried in 
vain. Suppress a thought, or idea, or work in the four- 
teenth century, it will be out in the sixteenth ; suppress 
it in the sixteenth, it will be out in the nineteenth ; sup- 
press it in Russia, it will be out in France or England ; 
suppress it in France or England, it will be out in 
America ; suppress it in the mail, it will be out at every 
railway station in the world; suppress it when and 
where you will, it will be out just when and where you 
won't ! 

And by these restless imaginings Byron pushed, as it 
were, the snow line of human speculation higher up the 
mountain side, and reclaimed fresh fields for mental 
cultivation. He knocked again at those dim iron gates, 
whence issue and depart the souls of men, until the 
empty echo mocked his pains. And, like the moth on a 
summer evening, he only flew too near the light, burnt 
his wings, and fell to earth in flat despair ! For these 
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themes perplexed and baffled Byron, as they have per- 
plexed and baffled every other thinker, since the days of 
the Hindoo priests and Indian Vedas — since the Egyptian 
sages and the philosophers of early Gr^ce ; nor were the 
mediaeval schoolmen, or the modem sceptics, one whit 
nearer a solution. 

When " Cain " was published the execration against 
Byron reached a roaring climax. It was received like a 
conspiracy to shoot the Queen and blow up all the 
churches. He was called an infidel, a destroyer of 
public morals, and the overthrower of all religion and 
society. The bishops said the influence of ** Cain " 
would be worse than that of ** Paradise Lost!" But 
how often do little men, and men of an ignorant genera- 
tion, fret and fume over that which, in the end, only aids 
the cause they thought to be endangered ! Who fears 
** Paradise Lost " to-day ? It is now acknowledged as 
the grandest treasure of the English mind or tongue, and 
will doubtless live, like Homer, when England's great- 
ness, with all her fleets and armies, shall have been 
sunk, annihilated, and forgotten in the onward stream of 
Time. Socrates, the best and wisest man of Greece, was 
also condemned and executed as a destroyer of public 
morals and religion ! The great Lord Bacon knew 
something of human nature and the onward march of 
mind, when, in dying, conscious of his local crimes, 
he is reported to have said, " I leave my name to foreign 
countries, and to my own country — after some genera- 
tions have passed by." 

And so, as to the ancient prophet Samuel, to the 
disciples on the troubled sea, and to the timorous guar- 
dians of religion in every age, come alike the words, 
«* Oh, ye of little faith, ■' To think the ark of God was 
taken by the Philistines, or by Free Thinkers, like 
Hume, or Payne, or Strauss, or Lessing, Tyndall, 
Byron, or Renan ! For what is Free Thought ? Of 
course, all thought is free; the worst kind of thought, 
if possible, is forced thought. But thought, free 
thought, and the power of speaking it, is the noblest 
faculty given unto man ; it is the barrier, as Max MuUer 
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says, ** that no brute can pass." Indeed, the very name 
** man " means " to think/' coming, as it does, from the 
old Sanskrit mhh, to think ; and therefore the more he 
thinks the more he is the man, and the less he thinks the 
more he is the brute ; and hence all our greatest thinkers 
have been rightly held as our greatest men. " The 
mind 's the standard of the man." Above the dais in the 
Great Hall of American Public Schools, I have seen the 
Legend, in gold letters : " Learn to think " — t.^., Learn 
to be a man. 

But just as water cannot rise above its native level, 
neither can man's thoughts rise above their primal 
source. And all these men's bold attempts upon the 
walls of heaven, in the end have only helped, as. 
Lessing, the frankest of the band, at last confessed, to 
clear away a little of the dust, and dirt, and rubbish 
with which superstitious ages had plastered and well- 
nigh disguised those everlasting ramparts, which seem 
builded, as Lessing said, not from earth upwards, but 
from heaven downwards, and which are therefore only 
strengthened by the battlements cast up against them 
by their foes, who have thus only helped to show their 
hidden strength and their increasing splendour. For all 
these attacks have called forth abler answers ; and thus 
it comes that a newer, truer, purer light is shed to-day 
on everlasting Truth than at any previous age in the 
history of man. 

The Fenian dynamiters might as well have thought to 
blow the British Islands, or the busy City of Chicago, in 
one grand explosion to the stars, as the intellectual 
dynamiters, or malicious sceptics, to destroy, or shake 
for long, the universal trust in God, or rob the human 
soul of its innate yearning for a place of happiness and 
a purer life to come. In this poem of ** Cain " Byron 
soared both bold and high ; but if you ascended to the 
highest Alpine peak where chamois hunter's foot has 
ever trod, you will see yet other snow-capped peaks 
above, and round about you still, swathed in cloud, or 
glittering and almost hidden in their own excess of icy, 
dazzling light ; and if you mounted to the highest summit 
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of the Andes or the Himalayas, you will find the sky 
and heavens of God above and around about you there, 
and just the same sky and same heavens that circle and 
surround the humblest peasant ill the dark and toilsome 
valleys of the earth ! So all these lofty flights of fancy, 
and these deep questionings of human thought, have 
only helped to teach mankind his utter insignificance 
when measured with the Infinite. 

But we greatly err, if we imagine that the course of 
Truth has been in one straight, forward line. No, the 
Course of Truth is zig-zag rather, — like a River, oozing 
out, at first, in hesitating drops, and tiny rills, from the 
basis of some cloud-clad, ice-girt mountain, — purling 
down the slopes in crystal streams, concentrating as 
they come, sometimes hidden under rocks and rubbish, 
sometimes sparkling in the sun, leaping sometimes over 
cataracts and caught up by the wind and shivered into 
spray, till it seems all lost again ; but soon collecting 
silently in furtive pools and upland tarns, to emerge 
again roaring down the mountain, white at times and 
mad with foam against the boulders that impede its 
course in its early and fanatical career, always running 
in the hollows and ways of least resistance, and seldom 
squarely in the middle of its bed, turning now to sunny 
shallows, and then to shady depths; meandering, zig- 
zagging, cutting out its own irresistible pathway among 
the shelving rocks and threatening mountains— led off at 
times in devious channels by sects or parties for their 
own particular mill-wheels, led off, confined, dammed in 
with law and dogma, as if with brass and adamant, for 
ever ; but there, confined, dammed in, behold it rises, 
rises, rises (by the living force behind it, the unseen 
power above), it rises, rises, rises, till it bursts their 
breastworks and overwhelms with destruction their habi- 
tations and the hands that hemmed it, when, flushed and 
red in its newer freedom, it re-forms fresh channels for 
itself, as it sweeps along, in mighty quickening waves, 
broadening and settling as it goes, watering now more 
fertile provinces and bearing richer craft on its breast, 
cleansing and sweetening larger, fairer cities on its banks, 
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reflecting now again the image of the parent clouds and 1 
friendly heavens on its smiling face ; yet sometimes, un- I 
awares, as by a thief in the night, rcummed o*er and I 
bound with icy fetters, till it seemed all hard and cold as 
death ; yet flowing all the purer away down below, till 
soon the sun returns to break its icy bands, which go , 
crushed and crackling to the boundless deep, as it all 
moves forwards now, with a dignity and silence of its 
own, every obstacle surmounted, every boulder buried in 
its depths, hastening slowly on to join the mother Main, 
the great earth-circling, ever-living Sea (kept fresh by its 
very saltness), from which, indeed, by invisible evapora- 
tions, it all at first arose. 

It was also here in Italy that he wrote his last, and 
longest, and most unfinished poem — of which he himself 
is again the hero — and which has been condemned and 
branded almost more than ** Cain.*' But this poem, 
** Don Juan," considered simply as a portraiture of one 
phase of the aristocratic life of the time, has been pro- 
nounced by impartial judges as one of the best of the 
century. That he has here rehearsed, in golden verse, 
scenes often, and perhaps better, left untold, will not 
be denied ; but then, it is still an open question, since 
the days of Solomon, whether a poet's admitted license 
compels him to portray the good alone, and to turn a 
blind eye on all the bad. The novelist or poet does not 
necessarily make the bad ; he only photographs it, and 
is not directly responsible for its existence. 

But that was a convulsed, unsettled age, in litera- 
ture as in politics. Byron lived on stormy seas, mid 
stormy scenes and stormy men, and was heir to stormy 
blood. 

Events marched rapidly. In 1822 the Insurrection in 
Greece gained many friends in England, and a chief was 
wanted to direct the funds sent out to Greece. All eyes 
now turned on Byron, who had so often sung of Grecian 
liberty before.' 

The isles of Greece ! the isles of Greece ! 
Where burning Sappho joved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace. 
Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprung. 
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The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea ; 
And musing there an hour alone, / 

I dreamed that Greece might still be free. 
For, standing on the Persians' grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 

So after some hesitation on "the blind chances of 
war," Byron left Italy, and sailed for Greece. He 
equipped a fleet at his own cost, and was appointed to 
command an expedition against the Turks. His name, 
his fame, his influence, his advent, acted like magic on 
the Greeks, and 'twas said they looked for his arrival as 
if he had been their Messiah. 

And now we find this young and gifted poet, at the 
age of 36, with perhaps his better genius yet undis- 
covered, and presumably with time before him to 
counteract some hasty lines, and leave new beauties to 
our literature; we find this noble bard, who had been the 
melancholy schoolboy, the voyaging ** Childe Harold,*' 
the darling of the elite of London, lionised, married, 
separated; had been the Alpine solitary wanderer, the 
amorous Don Juan, the gossip of Venice, Italy, Europe, 
and America ; who had been everything and everywhere, 
having run almost the gauntlet of existence, we find him 
now at last engaged in the turmoils of war ; a leader of 
brave men, whom Roman force and Turkish fraud had 
crushed in slavery for near 2,000 years; we see him 
admiral and general by turns, bn sea and on land, 
with Europe and the world watching the anxious 
struggle for the emancipation of that ancient, classic 
Grecian race, undoubtedly the cleverest race of men 
that have ever appeared upon our earth. And that 
young Grecian nation, which was about to break its 
chains, now held out to him its crown as first king of 
new-born Greece, to him who was himself of kingly 
blood, and who had lent his pen, his time, his name, his 
fortune, and at last his life for her deliverance ; for 
whilst encamped upon the pestilential moors of Messol- 
onghi, we see him smitten by the fever, and on the 19th 
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April, 1824, among his last incoherent mutterings, about 
his child and sister, as in delirium he imagines he is 
leading on the Greeks against Lepanto, we hear him 
shouting from his dying couch, as he virtually had done 
all through his life, ** Forward ! forward ! follow me ! " 

And thus and there he died. And what his brother 
bard, Sir Walter Scott, has said, may here serve as 
epitaph upon his tomb: — And thus when death came 
to find him out, it found him out in no moment of 
revelry, but sacrificing his health, his fortune, and his 
life for the cause of his brother men, for liberty, equality, 
fraternity. 
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politics its Richlieu, in poetry its Moli^re. Germany 
had in politics its Bismarck, in philosophy its Kant, in 
poetry its Goethe. America had in independence its 
Washington, in liberty its Lincoln, in poetry its Long- 
fellow. England had in war its Wellington, in politics 
its Gladstone, in painting its Reynolds, in architecture its 
Wren, in philosophy its Newton, in science its Darwin, 
in poetry its Shakspere. Scotland had in war its 
Wallace, in philosophy its Dugald Stewart, in history 
its Hume, in poetry its Burns. Ireland had in politics 
its O'Connell and Parnell, in warfare nearly all the suc- 
cessful English generals, in eloquence its Edmund 
Burke, and in poetry — its Thomas Moore. 

Burns, a Scottish peasant, and Byron, an English 
peer, have shown us that the spirit of the French Revo- 
lution affected powerfully both the lowest and the highest 
grades of society in Britain ; and if proof were needed to 
show that the revolutionary agitation affected all our 
three islands, that proof is supplied by Thomas Moore, an 
Irishman of the middle class. Burns and BjJKm, both 
strong-blooded men of passion, were outspoken in their 
indignation against hypocrisy and oppression, and so 
they made enemies, and fell in conflict with the powers, 
political and social. Moore, of a less violent pulse and 
gentler tongue, was promoted by the Government, and 
feasted and beloved by all. Burns and Byron, both bom 
in January, came along like the tornado, up-rooting 
whatever impeded their path. Moore, a child of May, 
came smiling like a sunbeam from the west, and stole his 
way into the hearts of all. 

Born May 28th, 1779, above his father's shop in 
Aungier Street, Dublin, Moore rose by his wit and 
amiability to an intimacy with the king and aristocracy. 
Like Pope, and Pindar, and Tennyson, Moore was a 
rhymer almost from his cradle. Byron wrote his first 
poems at seventeen years of age ; Bums wrote his first 
poem at fifteen; Thomas Moore actually published 
poems at thirteen years of age — another proof that the 
Irish are generally a bit quicker than their neighbours! 
Moore was a poet in the nursery, and the poetic hero of 
his school and college. His parents wished to send him 
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to the University of Dublin, but that one avenue to dis- 
tinction in his native land was then to him a fountain 
sealed on account of his religion. 

But the Anglo-Saxon race, whether in little England 
or in big America, have always been a prudent and far- 
seeing people ; and it is doubtless this wise foresight, 
mixed with their dogged power of holding on, that has 
given them the grip they have to-day on the four corners 
of the world. And so now the English Government 
hearing the sounds of war from France, and seeing the 
unrest in Ireland in 1793, quietly repealed the penal laws 
against the Irish Catholics, and DubHn University was 
thrown open to all comers. Moore was one of the first 
Catholics to enter Trinity College. But he was still 
excluded from its honours, offices, and prizes — for the 
Eijglish have a way of giving things with a string to 
them ; even their so-called freehold lands have always a 
perpetual ground-rent attached ! But Moore determined 
at least to show that he could deserve the college 
honours, and the great essay prize, open to all, was won 
by a poem of Moore's, for which he also gained the 
special praise of the faculty. 

Besides his college studies, Moore also busied himself 
now in translating the Greek " Odes of Anacreon " into 
English verse ; and was also able to find plenty of time, 
like any other Irishman, for politics and secret con- 
spiracies against England. He was a friend and fellow- 
plotter of the famous and unfortunate Robert Emmet. 
Like Emmet, Moore was once in danger of his neck. 
When questioned at his trial as to his knowledge of the 
students belonging to secret societies, Moore showed the 
most child-like innocence, and was released, justified, 
and even commended ! 

In his twentieth year Moore left Ireland practically for 
good, at much the same age as his famous countryman, 
the other great Irish poet, Oliver Goldsmith, had left 
Ireland fifty years before. Moore repaired to London to 
study law, and to publish by subscription his odes trans- 
lated from the Greek. He bore with him the finest re 
commendations to some of the aristocracy in London, 
and the subscription list for his odes was a great success, 
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the Prince of Wales accepting the dedication, and sub- 
scribing for several copies. This success induced Moore 
to leave the law and turn to literature; and he soon 
became the popular and fashionable poet of the vast 
metropolis. Aided by the fame of his great countryman, 
Burke, Moore soon won his way into the heart of the 
best society in London. Few people have ever made 
more friends, and fewer still have kept their friends as 
well as did Thomas Moore. In a year or two he had 
created such a good impression that he was proposed for 
the laureateship ; and in 1803, in his twenty-fourth year, 
he was appointed by the Government to the respectable 
post of Registrar at Bermuda. He soon sailed for those 
balmy islands, the English Minister at Washington, Mr. 
Merry, going in the same ship. Moore became the 
darling of all on board ; was merrier than Mr. Merry 
himself, so that, it is said, the passengers and the very 
sailors were sorry when the voyage was done. 

The Irish poet had an easy grace of writing and 
rhyming artistically on the things around him, and he 
has made poetic capital out of this voyage. He has 
written largely on those beautiful Bermuda islands ; and 
these little poems, full of grace and sentiment, are 
recognised by travellers as most descriptive of the scenes. 

On the morning of his landing, after a stormy voyage, 
he wrote — 



But bless the little fairy isle, 
How sweetly after all our ills, 
We saw the dewy morning smile 
Serenely o'er its fragrant hills ; 
And felt the pure elastic flow 
Of airs that round this Eden blow. 



Under the shade of a calabash tree he wrote a poem 
to a friend at home, where he says — 

The daylight is gone, but before we depart, 

One cup shall go round to the friend of my heart, 

To the kindest, the dearest, Oh, judge by the tear, 

That I shed while I name him, how kind and how dear, &c. 
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'Twas thus, by the shade of a calabash tree, 
With a few who could feel and remember like me, 
The charm, that to sweeten my goblet I threw, 
Was a tear to the past and a blessing on you. 

In after years, a friend from Bermuda presented the 
poet with a silver-mounted goblet, made of the fruit-shell 
of this same old calabash tree, which is still standing. 
The house the poet occupied is also still a spot of venera- 
tion in the island. After a few months* residence he was 
allowed to appoint a deputy Registrar, who worked him 
bitter woe later on, and the poet then left for home by 
way of a long detour through the United States and 
Canada. 

At Washington he was presented to the great Presi- 
dent Jefferson, and had thus the distinction of conversing 
with the author of that grand document, ** The Declara- 
tion of Independence." Many are the poems and epistles 
Moore composed on the men and things and places he 
visited in America. He had come to that new world of 
wonders with great hopes and high anticipations ; but 
coming from the lap of London luxury to America a 
hundred years ago, he was not the properest person to 
appreciate the life and ways of new settlers in a new 
land. He doubtless received unbounded kindness, as every 
distinguished Britisher has always received from Ameri- 
cans; but like most English writers on America, he 
viewed America not from an American's standpoint, but 
from the standpoint of an Englishman. English writers 
on France, or Germany, or Russia, would never think of 
carrying their own ideas into these countries, nor of 
censuring or ridiculing their social and political affairs 
because they differ from our own. It is recognised, and 
goes without saying, that these Continental countries 
have their own established system and way of doing 
things, just as they have their own established language 
and way of saying things ; and a writer feels his duty 
limited to pointing out and explaining the Continental 
view and raison d'itre of things, just as a grammarian 
should explain the foreign idioms, never trying to twist 
them to the English forms of speech, nor censure them 
for differences. But with America it has been otherwise. 
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Most English writers, up till recent years, have inclined 
to regard America as a kind of pupil to be rated for doing 
things and saying things differently from the old queenly 
Mother England. The similarity of the two peoples 
really led our writers astray ; but the similarity is only 
an accident, whereas the absolute originality and inde- 
pendence of America is a fact, and a fact that hardly any 
of our writers on America were able to grasp. 

In the main, America uses the English language, the 
English laws, the English forms of religion, and the 
English social customs; but it is not necessary that it 
should do so. It might have adopted, like the South 
African Republic, the old Roman laws ; and at the 
Revolution, when their spirit was still hot at England, 
there was a serious proposition to discard even the 
English language, and adopt the French or German, or 
make, like Peter the Great, a new crossed dialect for 
themselves. 

America is a far-off independent nation, of some 70 or 
80 million people; -and, taken as a whole, it is by far the 
best educated, the best clad, the best fed, the best housed, 
the best bred, and the most hospitable and generous nation 
in the world. And I believe it would have saved much 
heart-burning on both sides of the Atlantic, if our writers, 
including Moore, Dickens and even Kipling, instead of 
flouting " Americanisms," had explained them from the 
American standpoint, with even half the sympathy and 
consideration shown by our classical scholars in explain- 
ing the uses of the old Greek tenses, the Olympic games, 
the teaching of the peripatetics, or the Roman land laws, 
the duties of the lictors, or the relative privileges of 
patricians and plebeians. Of course many American 
writers have made the same mistake with regard to 
England. But then the English are an old historic 
nation, and care very little what people say or think of 
them now ; their history is *' writ large." Whereas America 
is a younger and more sensitive nation, tenderly alive to 
praise or blame ; and it really merits praise ten times 
more than blame ; it has done more for civilization and 
made mbre advancement in a hundred years than any 
previous nation ever did in a thousand years ! 
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And so Moore was inclined to be shocked at many 
things in America, judging them from the English stand- 
point. Even of George Washington he wrote in this 
mock-heroic vein : 

How shall we rank thee upon glory's page ? 
Thou more than soldier, and just less than sage ; 
Too formed for peace to act a conqueror's part ; 
Too trained in camps to learn a statesman's art; 
Nature designed thee for a hero's mould, 
But, ere she cast thee, let the stuff grow cold I 

But Moore, with his smiling, ruddy face, and still 
ruddier hair, had too much sunshine in his nature ta look 
cross at anything for long. He enjoyed himself fairly 
well in Philadelphia, and the house he there occupied, in 
Fairmount Park, is still pointed out with pride by the 
citizens. Before leaving Philadelphia he wrote a little 
poem on the park and city, beginning : 

Alone by the Schuylkill a wanderer roved, 

And bright were its flowery banks^to his eye. . . . • 

Down near Norfolk, in Virginia, he wrote one of his 
most vital and serious ballads — vital and serious, because 
it deals with human life and love and death. I mean 
" The Lake of the Dismal Swamp " : 

" They made her a grave too cold and damp. 
For a soul so warm and true ; 
And she's gone to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp, 
Where all night long, by a fire-fly lamp. 
She paddles her white canoe. 

And her fire-fly lamp I soon shall see. 
And her paddle I soon shall hear. 
And long and loving our life shall be, 
And I'll hide the maid in a cypress tree. 
When the footsteps of death are near. 

. Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds. 
His path was rugged and sore. 
Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds. 
Through many a fen where the serpent feeds. 
And man never trod before. 
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And when on earth he sank to sleep, 
If slumber his eyelids knew, 
He lay, where the deadly vine doth weep 
Its venomous tears, and nightly steep 
The flesh in blistering dew ! 

And near him the she- wolf stirs the brake, 
And the copper-snake breathes in his ear, 
Till he startling cries, from his dream awake 
" O when shall I see the dusky lake 
And the white canoe of my dear ? " 

He saw the lake ; and a meteor bright. 
Quick o'er its surface played, 
• Welcome," he cried, " my dear one's light ! " 
And the dim shore echoed for many a night 
The name of the death-cold maid. 

Till he hoUow'd a boat of birchen bark. 
Which carried him ofif from shore ; 
Far, far, he followed the meteor spark. 
The wind was high, and the clouds were dark. 
And the boat returned no more ! 

But oft from the Indian hunter's camp, 
This lover and maid so true, 
Are seen, at the hour of midnight damp, 
To cross the lake by a fire-fly lamp, 
And paddle their white canoe. 



From New York he went on horseback northwards to 
Niagara. His fame as a poet had preceded him ; and 
the captain of the boat who took him across Lake 
Ontario refused all payment for the voyage. The poet 
asserts that the first glimpse he had of the mighty 
waterfall gave him a feeling of awe which nothing in this 
world can ever awaken again, and those awful scriptural 
words rose to his lips : Behold the great fountains of 
the deep were broken up ! 

From Ontario he passed down the St. Lawrence to 
Montreal and Quebec ; and this part of his journey is 
marked as with milestones by the poems he composed on 
the scenery and places around him. Of these pieces, 
perhaps the most popular is his " Canadian Boat Song." 
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Faintly as tolls the evening chime, 

Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time. 

Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 

We'll sing at St. Ann's our parting hymn. 

Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 

The rapids are near, and the daylight is past, &c. 

Moore now continued his journey home to England, 
to publish the poems on his travels, and to take an active 
part in London social and political life by writing songs 
for friends and setting them to music, and also publish- 
ing satires, squibs, and puns, against the politicians of 
the time. 

Lord Castlereagh, Chief Secretary for Ireland, was one 
of the first that Moore shot a squib at. Castlereagh 
was a long, lean, lanky, crane-necked fellow; and he 
made long, lean, everlasting, washy speeches, swaying 
his arm up and down the while, like the handle of a 
pump ! Moore saw the likeness ; but, for the libel laws, 
he could not compare Lord Castlereagh to a pump ; he 
could, however, compare a pump to Lord Castlereagh, 
without any fear of the common public pump bringing an 
action for battery ! So Moore says : 

' "Why is a pump like Viscount Castlereagh ? 
Because it is a slender thing of wood ! 
That up and down its awkward arm doth sway, 
And coldly spout, and spout, and spout away, 
In one weak, washy, everlasting flood ! 

In 1808 he wrote some poems on the abuses of the 
time ; and their titles — " Corruption," " Intolerance," 
"The Skeptic " — sufficiently show Moore's opinion of the 
state of Politics — viz., corrupt ; the state of Religion — 
viz., intolerant ; and the state of Society — viz., sceptical. 
From his early political experience in Dublin he naturally 
leaned to the Whigs or Liberals, and shot his darts at 
the Tories and th^ King. But Moore's jokes and satires 
had never anything rancorous about them ; they were of 
that happy kind that made both sides laugh ; and the 
persons struck joined in the applause. 'Twas said of 
him : "His wit a diamond brings that cuts its bright 
way through ! " 
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His political friends, the Whigs, however, came in 
occasionally for a good fling from his pen. When out 
of office they kept pointing to the shortcomings of their 
rivals, the Tories, and kept blustering and braying like 
the well-known, well-eared friend of Balaam ; but when 
these Whigs got into office themselves, they became 
quiet. Hence Moore says of them : 

V 

As bees, on flowers alighting, cease to hum, — 
So, settling upon office, Whigs grow dumb ! 

But Moore had many friends among both parties, and 
was even often entertained by the King ; but he was not 
silenced or bought over by George's official kindness, 
and he often raised the laugh at his majesty, in pieces 
like " The Twopenny Post Bag " and " Trifles," where 
he says of George and his egotistic and ridiculous speech- 
making : 

There was a little man, and he had a little soul» 

And he said : " Little soul, let us try, try, try, 

Whether it's within our reach, 

To make up a little speech, 

Just between little you and Uttle I, I, I, 

Just between little you and little I. 

Away, then, cheek by jowl. 

Little man and little soul 

Went, and spoke their little speech. 

To a tittle, tittle, tittle ! 

And all the world declare. 

That this priggish little pair. 

Never yet in all their lives 

Looked so little, little, little, 

Never yet in all their lives looked so little ! 



Moore's attention was now definitely turned to the 
Melodies of Ireland — his life's work. There had been in 
Erin from the earliest times countless melodies and songs, 
floating in broken snatches among the people. The 
words and songs had mostly perished, or only survived 
in the wild and uncouth airs of Erin's wandering harpers. 
These early Irish lays, partly inherited from the old 
Milesian race, who first occupied the island, but also 
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largely born of the fiery Celtic brain, were really match- 
less among the nations. But in Moore's time all were 
vanishing away, like Erin's earlier fame and learning — 
for she had once had, in the seventh and eight centuries, 
some of the best scholars and most zealous mission- 
aries in Western Europe. But there is a luxury even in 
misery itself; ** the dying swan sings sweetest"; and 
the misery of the Irish nation then, with its dying music, 
only tended to make its songs the sweeter. 

For it is truth the poet sings, 
That the sorrow's crown of sorrow, 
T«! remembering happier things. 

Oftentimes the original words were replaced by 
obscene and vulgar rhymes ; it was only the old airs and 
tunes that had survived in purity, like ivy clinging to the 
stones of some polluted temple ; or Uke the sea-born echo 
of the ocean shell, for 

They tell of a shell, that when far inland carried, 
Into some sandy desert, or dark ivied cave, 

In its musical chambers some murmurs have tarried, 
That it learnt long ago of the wind and the wave. 

The connection that existed between poetry and music 
in the infancy of these two arts, appeared to Moore to 
have been very close, and in this he was indeed correct. 
In fact, the whole four arts, the whole four elemental 
arts, which include all other arts, and have made man a 
civilized animal — viz., music, poetry, painting, and sculp- 
ture—were in their origin closely connected ; each was 
an attempt to project or reproduce the inner feelings and 
images of the mind. In music this was done by sounds, 
in poetry by sounding words, in painting by colour and 
outline, in sculpture by outline and density. Music 
appeals to the mind only through the faculty of hearing — 
to the deaf it is lost ; painting appeals only through the sight 
— to the blind it is lost : sculpture appeals only through 
the sight and touch — to the blind and fingerless it is lost ; 
poetry appeals through the three senses of hearing, see- 
ing, and touching (as in raised letters). Music and paint- 
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ing might be called the more abstract, " fine," feminine, 
and impalpable arts ; poetry and sculpture being then the 
more concrete, substantive, masculine, and palpable arts. 
Music or painting is thus, as it were, the woman ; 
poetry or sculpture the man ; or, comparing^ them to a 
landscape, we might take music or painting to represent 
the soft, fluctuating, shimmering waters; and poetry or 
sculpture to represent the stem, rocky, and more rugged 
land. 

I said these four primal arts included all their modern 
developments. Music includes all harmony, measure, 
rhythm, movement ; painting includes all designing, 
colouring, drawing, photographing, writing, and deco- 
rative work ; sculpture includes all statuary, architecture, 
masonry, carpentry, smithery, machinery, and all con- 
structive work ; poetry includes all fictive, inventive, 
imaginative, descriptive, as well as all harmonious, 
rhythmic, measured, moving, elevated compositions. 
Rhyme does not make poetry, being only a modem 
jingle. The Book of Revelation, Job, Isaiah, are, for the 
most part, as pure poetry as the ** Paradise Lost." 
These four arts are the great engineers of all civilization, 
and without them civilization could never have begun. 
Savages know Httle of these arts, and just as Httle 
of civilization. The sculptor or architect has transformed 
the rough caves of primeval man into turreted 
cathedrals and palaces and houses — with their luxurious 
furniture and fittings, and turned the hollowed trees into 
ocean liners. The painter has beautified the wet caves' 
rocky walls and floors with blossoming flowers, and 
humming birds, and gaudy carpets, and the portraits of 
ancestors and friends. The musician has filled its 
chambers with sweet, harmonious sounds, and circling 
dances, and graceful steps. The poet has filled its book- 
selves, and in like manner has filled and furnished the 
mind, recorded and preserved heroic deeds for emulation, 
has taught justice, truth, goodness, mercy, and raised 
rude men above the brutes, who were their former fellows. 

But I have not time or power here to epitomize Les- • 
sing's Laocoon, that great standard work on art ; and I will 
narrow down my remarks to a few further comparisons 
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between poetry and music. True poetry is but a sort of 
articulate and expressive music, and the true poet must 
be virtually in taste and ear a true musician. The first 
poets of early Greece "hummed" their own strophes; 
David "harped" his own psalms; the troubadours and 
minstrels of mediaeval Europe chanted their own 
romances ; Petrarch sang his verses while composing 
them ; Chaucer's rhythmic faculties were so acute that it 
is said he could " see with his ear ; " Milton was a highly 
trained musician. Indeed, poetry and music are so 
wedded and blended and married together in the disposi- 
tion of the true poet, that we cannot divide them, except 
by calling poetry the husband and music the wife, or 
poetry the body atid music the soul. True poets must, 
therefore, have a sort of double nature, and a large 
amount of love and femininity in their disposition ; and, 
indeed, in the ecstatic rapture of their creative moments 
they are so self- satisfying as to seem in a sense bi-sexnal 
— they conceive and nurse and love their poems as 
mothers do their children. The words and songs of the 
true poet, as old Homer knew, are endowed with wings, 
which fly and soar and pierce to the hearts of men and 
the depths of infinite time. — There is a beautiful northern 
legend of a region far away, where all the rainbows that 
have ever been are still existent, floating arched in air ; 
where all the dreams that were ever dreamed are read 
and realised; where all the music ever played still 
echoes on and on ; where all the songs that were ever 
sung are still a-singing ; where all the poems that were 
ever penned are still a-chanting ; where all the flowers 
that ever bloomed are blooming fresh for ever; and 
where all the children that departed young, still live, 
enjoying endless youth. 

Music, like poetry, quickens the emotions, and it opens 
to the mind glorious dreams and endless vistas through 
illimitable time and space, suggesting things unutterable ; 
while it is poetry alone that arrests these fleeting visions, 
and gives to them language and tongue and permanent 
existence. As a poem combining these efliacts of music 
with true poetic language, I might here cite Tennyson's 
" Crossing the Bar "— 
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Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 

When I put out to sea; 

But such a tide as moving seems asleep — 

Too full for sound amd foam ; 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 

Turns again home. 

Twilight and evening bell, 

And after that the dark ! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 

When I embark : 

For tho' from out our bourne of time and place 

The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 

When I have crossed the Bar. 

This little poem is so soulful, that we scarcely notice 
whether it is rhymed or not ; as a matter of fact it is 
double rhymed, but that is nothing ; for, as I have said, 
rhyme does not make poetry, being merely a modern 
jingle, and often not even a jingle. As a proof of this 
I will here inflict on you just a few Hues from a daily 
paper, advertising a ready-made clothes shop — 

Now's the time, without delay, to get your clothes with little pay. 
There is one place, the place to buy, the best and cheapest you can 

try. 
Where little money, laid out wise, will clothe you well and just your 

size : 
With care and taste the goods they sell, are bought for cash and low 

as well ; 
So when you buy, they sell so cheap that not much money buys a 

heap. 
And there you'll get the neatest fit you ever had, and not get bit. 
A coat and vest and pants beside— the best you ever yet have tried. 
They'll help you court and woo a maid, and help you make a profit's 

trade. 

The rhyme is here all perfect, the sense is quite clear, 
the measure is good enough — everything is there, except 
the one thing needful, the musical creation, i.e. poetry. 
Some subjects are not susceptible of poetic treatment ; 
but that is not the case here with clothes and prices; 
look at Carlyle's Sartor Resartus— all about old clothes. 
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And I have seen tolerably good lines in a tramcar, 
commending Ivory Soap, in the quaker city of Phila- 
delphia, which read thus — 

Don't thee wed for money, friend, for money hath a sting, 
Don't thee wed a pretty face, 'tis but a foolish thing, 
Don't thee wed for place or fame, 'twill disappoint thy hope ; 
But when thee marries choose a girl who uses Ivory Soap. 

But, returning to our comparison, I would say that 
music must really have preceded poetry; for, before 
primeval man had hummed his first rhythmic lines, he 
had long listened to the music of the wind among the 
reeds and the choirs of singing birds around his leafy lair. 
A poet must, indeed, have attained to a perfection of 
expression before true poems or songs, can issue from his 
brain. It is only, as Emerson says, when the soul of the 
perfect poet has come to an harmonious ripeness of 
expression, that nature detaches, as it were, and sends 
away from him his songs or poems — a fearless, sleepless, 
deathless progeny, no longer subject, like their poor, 
perishable author, to the accidents of the kingdom of 
time. This is why so many of the world's brightest 
gems of poetry are fatherless ; having shed their mortal 
author, they live on, like his immortal soul, alone. As 
one of these so-called fatherless gems of pure creative 
poetry, I might here cite the " Birth of the Opal," 
where the sunbeam and moonbeam are transformed, as 
in a myth, into living human beings. Someone has 
compared the opal to the sunbeam or the moonbeam 
frozen in the rock : the unknown author here has com- 
bined or married the beams together — 

The sunbeam loved the moonbeam. 

And followed her low and high. 

But the moonbeam fled and hid her head, 

She was so shy, so shy. 
The sunbeam woo'd with passion, 
Ah! he was a lover bold. 
And his heart was afire with mad desire. 
For the moonbeam pale and cold. 

But she fled like a dream before him, 
Her hair was a shining sheen. 
And, oh ! that fate would annihilate 
The space that lay between. 
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Just as the day lay panting 

In the arms of the twilight dim, 

The sunbeam caught the one he sought, 

And drew her close to him. 

Out of his warm arms startled, 

And stirred by love's first shock, 

She sprang, afraid, like a trembling maid. 

And hid in the niche of a rock. 
And the sunbeam followed and found her, 
And led her to love's own feast. 
And they were wed on that rocky bed, 
And the dying day was their priest. 

And lo ! the beautiful opal, 

That rare and wondrous gem. 

Where the moon and the sun blend into one, 

Is the child that was born to them. 

The supremacy, the permanency, of a poet's work, is 
best seen in spiritual things. For what — as Shelley says 
— were our consolations on this side the grave, or what 
were our aspirations beyond it, and what were all the 
psalms and hymns and rapturous chants and anthems of 
all the creeds, of all the churches, of all the ages of the 
world, had not poetry in soul ascended to bring down light 
and fire and hope from those supernal regions, where the 
owl -winged faculty of calculation dared not ever soar ? 

I have been naturally led to this disquisition on poetry 
and music, from the fact that Moore himself introduced 
his Irish Melodies by a disquisition on music; and from 
the further fact, that these Irish Melodies are among the 
most musical poems ever written — indeed, the music of 
them existed first, the words only being made by Moore 
to fit into the old tunes, so that the dying music might 
be restored in a new body. Moore's friend. Sir J. 
Stevenson, wrote out new musical notes to mark the old 
airs, and into these new notes Moore then fitted his 
equally musical rhymes. 

By these tender, musical Irish Melodies Moore hoped 
to excite sympathy and pity for the poverty and 
grievances of Ireland; and he tells a story, in his preface, 
to show the touching power of song. He relates the 
story of the people of Antioch, who were subjected to 
the punishment of the Roman Emperor, Theodosius, 
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because they had resented the taxation and cruelty of 
his Roman governors. When their city was doomed to 
destruction they abandoned themselves to despair, and 
wandered through the streets, giving vent to their grief 
in dirges of the most heart-rending lamentations. They 
sent their Bishop, Flavianus, to intercede with the 
Emperor, but in vain. As a last resource the Bishop 
taught the woeful dirges of his countrymen to the 
minstrels who performed before the Emperor at table. 
The heart of Theodosius could not resist this appeal ; 
tears fell fast into his cup as he listened, and thus at last 
were the people of Antioch forgiven. 

It was, therefore, with a really patriotic feeling, as well 
as with a true poetic instinct, that Moore began to give 
words and body to those old melodies and national airs 
still lingering in his native land. Moore had sung 
some of these melodies when a student at Dublin 
University; but it was about his 26th year, after his 
return from Bermuda, that he began in earnest his 
famous Irish Melodies. He made them his life's work, 
writing at them for some thirty years, and bringing these 
wild, sweet airs of Erin to be the charm of every drawing- 
room in London, and, indeed, wherever English was 
spoken. 

These Melodies were all intended for musical accom- 
paniment.* But I shall here simply repeat a few of 
those still popular. It is to be noted that many of these 
melodies refer to the ancient symbol of Erin's music — 
the harp : 

The Harp that once thro' Tara's halls 

The soul of music shed, 
Now haCngs as mute on Tara's walls 

As if tlwit soul were fled. 
So sleeps the pride of former days. 

So glory's thrill is o'er, 
And hearts that once beat high for praise 

Now feel that pulse no more. 

No more to chiefs and ladies bright 

The Harp of Tara swells, 
The chord alone that breaks at night 

Its tale of ruin tells 
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Another refers to a still earlier time, when the bard 
and minstrel and warrior were one and the same person : 

The minstrel boy to the war is gone, 
In the ranks of death you'll find him ; 

His father's sword he has girded on, 
And his wild harp slung behind him. 
" Land of song,' cried the warrior-bard, 

•• Tho' all the world betrays thee, 

One sword at least thy rights shall guard, 
One faithful harp shall praise thee." 



Another refers to a time still more remote, when the 
harp was not yet known, and gives the story of its 
mythical formation — viz., " The Origin of the Harp." 
Speaking in the first person to Erin, Moore here says : 

'Tis believed that this harp, which I wake now for thee, 
Was a siren of old who sang under the sea. 
And who often at eve thro' the bright waters roved. 
To meet on the green shore a youth whom she loved. 

But she loved him in vain, for he left her to weep. 
And in tears all the night her gold tresses to steep, 
Till heaven looked with pity on true love so warm. 
And changed to this soft Harp the sea maiden's form. 

Still her bosom rose fair — still her cheek smiled the same — 
While her sea-beauties gracefully formed the light frame ; 
And her hair, as let loose o'er her white arms it fell. 
Was changed to bright chords uttering melody's spell 



But perhaps the most typically Irish of all his melodies 
is the piece on the National badge and crest of Ireland — 
viz., ** The Shamrock," by which St. Patrick is said to 
have converted the Irish to Christianity. When he 
preached to them of the Trinity they could not under- 
stand him, and said it was ** impossible to have three in 
one, all equal and all different." " How impossible ? " 
said the saint, plucking a shamrock at his feet. ** Are 
not here three in one, all equal and all different ? " Then 
they saw the symbol, and listened to him gladly. But 
Moore here takes the three leaves to typify Ireland's 
three national qualities — viz., love, wit, and valour. 
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Thro' Erin's Isle, to sport a while. 

As Love and Valour wandered. 
With Wit, the sprite, whose quiver bright 

A thousand arrows squandered. 
Where'er they pass, a triple grass 

Shoots up with dew-drops streaming. 
As softly green as emerald seen 
Thro' purest crystal gleaming. 
O. the shamrock, the green, immortal shamrock 1 
Chosen leaf of bard and chief, old Erin's native shamrock ! 

Says Valour, " See, they spring for me, 

Those leafy gems of morning." 
Says Lx)ve, " No, no, for me they grow, 

My fragrant path adorning." 
But Wit perceives the triple leaves, 

And cries, " Oh, do not sever 
A type that blends three godlike friends, 

Love, Valour, Wit, for ever." 
Oh, the shamrock, the green, immortal shamrock ! 
Chosen leaf of bard and chief, old Erin's native shamrock ! 

Space forbids my quoting from the " Meeting of the 
Waters," ** Dear Harp of my Country," " She is far from 
the Land," and many other favourites. 

Besides these Irish Melodies, Moore also wrote a 
number of National Airs to other old fugitive tunes, " to j 
give body to those wandering souls." "For," as he' 
says, " a pretty air without words is like one of those 
half creatures described by Plato, as wandering through 
the world in search of its better half." Among these' 
National Airs I might mention : 

V-/ Oft in the stilly night, ere slumber's chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light of other days around me . . . 
When I remember all the friends, so linked together, 
I've seen around me fall like leaves in wintry weather.; 
I feel like one who treads alone the banquet hall deserted. 
Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead — and all but he 
departed ! . . . 

Moore has also a good collection of Sacred Songs, very 
similar to Byron's Hebrew Melodies, and sometimes even 
on the same themes. Byron's Destruction of Sennacherib 
finds a close parallel in Moore's 

Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea ! 
Jehovah has triumphed — his people are free ; 
Sing — for the pride of the tyrant is broken. 
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His charicyts and horsemen ^1 splendid and brave, 
How vain was their boasting ! the Lord hath but spoken. 
And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the wave. &c. 

Hitherto Moore had written cmly short pieces like his 
Anacreon Odes, poems on his travels, society pieces, 
political satires, and these Irish Melodies, National Airs, 
and Sacred Songs. But with the success of Scott's and 
Byron's long romances, Moore was persuaded to try his 
hand at some long descriptive poem ; and so, negotiations 
' were commenced with the publishers, and ;^3,ooo was 
fixed as the price of a poem to be written by Moore on some 
Oriental or Indian theme. Moore then began collecting 
books on Indian, Persian, and Oriental subjects, and 
retired for a couple of years to a cottage in Derbyshire to 
read up and digest in solitude his mass of Oriental 
literature. 

**Lalla Rookh" at length appeared in. 1816. Its success 
was great, immediate, and lasting, and the publishers 
were well repaid. The poem was translated into many 

-j tongues, and was sung in Persian by moonlight along the 
I streets of Ispahan. So observant had Moore been in 
reading, and so accurate in his descriptions of Oriental 
scenery and customs and character, that an historian of 
British India thought the poet had actually visited all 
those Eastern lands. 

"Lalla Rookh" is altogether an Oriental tale, with the 
most gorgeous colouring and phraseology. It is now 

j almost cloying to our Northern senses, with its odour of 

/ rose leaves and spices and balm. It is divided into four 
main parts or tales : (i) The story of the Veiled Prophet 
of Khorassan ; (2) Paradise and the Peri ; (3) The Fire- 
worshippers; (4) The Sultana Nourmahal and the 
Emperor of Cashmere. 

The Princess, Lalla Rookh (or Tulip Cheek), was 
daughter of an ancient Emperor of India, and was 
betrothed to the young King of Bucharia. The wedding 

\ was to be celebrated in the delightful valley of Cashmere. 

1 Lalla Rookh sets out from Delhi to be presented to her 
royal spouse (whom, after Eastern custom, she had not 
yet seen), and was accompanied by as gorgeous and 
magnificent a cavalcade as can possibly be imagined, 
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even in an Indian clime. The streets and roads along 
her route were strewn and strung with roses ; the great 
Rajahs and Indian Moguls, mounted upon elephants, 
were glittering with the insignia of their Eastern rank ; the 
rose-dyed veils for the sumptuous palanquin or litter of the 
Princess ; the beautiful young female slaves, who sat 
fanning her through scented curtains, with feathers of 
the Argus pheasants' wings ; the lovely bevies of the 
maids of honour from Tartary and Cashmere — everything 
was brilliant, tasteful, Oriental, and magnificent. 

During the first days of the journey Lalla Rookh 
found the beauty of the landscape sufficent to vary and 
delight her mind; the evening encampments by cool 
and crystal rivulets, or by the waters of the Lake of 
Pearl, the shadow of the sacred banyan tree, the open 
glades with their bright and bounding antelopes, or the 
companies of wild and gaudy peacocks and cooing turtle- 
doves — these, for a time, made Lalla Rookh indiflferent 
to every other amusement. 

But how soon will lifeless, or physical, or animal 
beauty pall, if severed from our own kind and class. 
You might place a man in the most gorgeous palace, 
filled with all the art and statuary and painting in the 
world, and he will leave it all, like a prison, for the open 
country, the growing grass, and waving trees ; lifeless 
beauty cannot suflSce the living. Or you might place 
his palace in the most romantic country, in the very 
" Garden of the Gods," surrotinded by all the verdant 
grass, and blossoming flowers, and fairy ferns, and 
bowering trees, and moving waters, and he again will 
leave it all, like a graveyard, for the company of his dog, 
or horse, or animal friends — though in a wilderness of 
sand ; we must have life. Or you might give him his 
palace, his romantic scenery, and all his animal friends, 
a perfect Eden, and he will leave it all, like an unpeopled 
isle, for the face of a human child, for the touch of a 
human hand, for the sound of the human voice divine — 
we must not only have life, but life of our own kind. 
The Creator knew what sort of Being He had made 
when He said ** It is not good for man to be alone." 
Not all the laws of heaven or hell would have kept Adam 
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in his Eden all alone — indeed he eventually lost it all 
and broke them all for Eve at last. 

And Lalla Rookh was Adam's child, and Lalla Rookh 
was young, and she therefore, naturally, loved society 
and excitements more human and enlivening than 
pleasant landscapes, or beauteous birds and beasts. 
There was a little Persian slave who sang sweetly to the 
Princess, and lulled her oft to rest with the ancient 
ditties of her home. But such diversions were repeated 
till they lost their charm — we seek not only for life of 
our own kind, but of our own class and kindred spirits. 
Just then it was discovered there was among the train 
a young poet from Cashmere, much celebrated in his 
native valley for his manner of reciting Eastern tales. 
This young fashionable poet was presented to the 
Princess, and began the story of the Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan, relieving his recital by music from an Indian 
guitar. And then the poem of Lalla Rookh begins in 
these words : 



In that delightful province of the sun, 

The first of Persian lands he smiles upon, 

Where all the loveliest children of his beam, 

Flowerets and fruits, blush over every stream ; 

And fairest of all streams, the Murga, roves 

Among Merou's bright palaces and groves. 

There, on that throne, to which the blind belief 

Of millions raised him, sat the prophet chief. 

The great Mokanna ; o'er his features hung 

The veil, the silver veil, which he had flung 

In mercy there to hide from mortal sight 

His dazzling brow, till men could bear the light ; 

For far less luminous, his votaries said. 

Were e'en the gleams, miraculously shed 

O'er Moussa's cheek, when down the mount he trod, 

All glowing from the presence of his God. 



This Mokanna, or Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, had 
by divers arts and wiles, collected round his name and 
standard many thousands of brave men, and filled his 
groves and harems with the most beautiful of women ; 
as be said ; 
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Commissioned from above 
To people Eden's bowers with shapes of love, 
Creatures so bright that the same lips and eyes 
Thev wear on earth will serve in Paradise. 



The latest votary he has drawn to his famous banner, * 
which bore the magic words of " Freedom to the world," ^ 
is the young chieftain Azim. Azim was betrothed to the 
lovely maiden Zelica ; but war broke out against the 
Turks, and the young fiery soul of Azim impelled him 
to the war. He left, with promises to come back again 
to Zelica, if living, when the wars were done. The 
gentle Zelica, who loved as only Eastern maidens do, 
became disconsolate when Azim was away, and at last 
grew wild and wandering, when Azim came not back. 
The war was over and yet he did not come. . And then 
word reached her that her Azim would return no more, 
for he was butchered by the Turks. This was more 
than she could bear; her loving mind gave way, her 
brain became untenanted by reason's guiding star. In 
her ravings and despair she wandered off, and went 
about to mosque and priest, and sought to find in heaven 
him she had lost on earth. 

The Veiled Prophet had his emissaries on her track, 
and like the Mormon missionaries they led her to their 
chief, with promises of her finding happiness and heaven, 
and a re-union with her Azim in the land of light. And 
Zelica is thus induced to become an inmate and a 
priestess in the harem of Mokanna, the Veiled Prophet. 
Her initiation is surrounded with an Oriental pomp. 
She is led down to the vast and grisly vaults beneath 
his awful temple, and there in the presence of the tombs 
and spirits of the prophets of her faith, she is made to 
swear eternal faithfulness to this Mokanna, to be his 
bride and priestess in the harem. 

Now Azim too had heard among the wars that his 
Zelica was dead — had died for love of him — and thus 
he had no wish or care to see his home again ; and he 
fought and played a hero's part in many a battle. 
And when all the wars at length were over he, too, was 
dazzled hy the magic words of sunshine, ** Freedom to 
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the World," upon Mokanna*s banner; and so he too was 
now persuaded to enlist and join the army of the 
sanctimonious prophet. 

But in his first visit to Mokanna*s temple, when all 
the half-clad, nymph-like beauties of the harem were 
caused, by a seductive art, to pass by him beguilingly, 
he there beheld his long-lost maiden, Zelica. She too 
beheld him, and they discovered, now too late, how the 
deception of the Prophet had sent false messages to each 
to report the death of both, so that he might win the 
maiden for his harem, and Azim for his army. But 
they now resolve to flee together ; and when they were 
escaping through the palace window in the night, the 
Prophet comes mysteriously upon them and recalls to 
Zelica her tremendous oath, which none dared break, for 
it was sworn among the tombs. And so she is detained. 

But vengeance is at hand. The Caliph has made war 
upon Mokanna, and troops are marching for the 
overthrow of the veiled impostor. After thousands of 
Mokanna's followers, who really believed in him, have 
shed their blood in his defence, he is forced to fly to his 
strongest fortress ; and in his vengeful flight he takes 
Zelica with him. But Azim now leads on the Caliph's 
men against him ; and when the Prophet's followers are 
beseiged, and decimated by famine, with evident destruc- 
tion gathering close around him, then Mokanna gives to 
all his band a last great banquet, and promises to throw 
aside the silver veil, and show to them at last the glory 
of his god-like countenance, darting dazzling defiance on 
the foe, and so regain the day. 

He supplies his men with wine, and the wine is well 
supplied with poison, which soon does its work. Zelica, 
too, is bidden, and comes, late, to the banquet. When his 
faithful myrmidons have drunk deep, then at length 
Mokanna unveils to them his long hidden brow ; but 
instead of the glorious countenance of a deliverer, behold ! 
his face is that of a monstrous bloated tyrant, deformed 
from birth, and worse deformed by immorality and 
crime. The veil, indeed, had first been taken to conceal 
his native ugliness, and as a means of avenging himself 
upon humanity, like Richard III., for nature's malfor- 
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mation. And having endless wealth, Mokanna conceived 
the scheme of covering his countenance and working 
on the credulous imaginations of the Oriental people ; 
and, like Mahomet, he chose religion as his means— in 
whose sacred name so many frauds can so easily be 
perpetrated. When Zelica arrived at that last banquet 
in his wide- walled fortress, he was just ending his dis- 
course to his poisoned dying followers, and he forced 
her, too, to drink the dregs of poison from the cup. 

And then, that he might in death complete the grand 
deception he had practised in his life and be worshipped 
like Mahomet when he was dead and gone, he had there 
in readiness, a burning boiling cauldron, of nefarious 
ingredients and devouring vitriols, which should consume 
every bone and muscle of his body, and thus leave the 
world to think he had disappeared miraculously to 
heaven. This he explains to Zelica, and says : 

No trace of me shall meet them when they come ; 

And I can trust thy faith, for thou 'lit be dumb, 

Now mark how readily a wretch like me 

In one bold plunge commences deity — 

He sprang and sunk as the last words were said, 

Quick closed the burning waters o'er his head ; 

And Zelica was left, within the ring 

Of those wide walls, the only living thing ! 

The troops of Azim now scale the walls, and Zelica, 
with the poison in her blood, puts on the discarded 
prophet's veil, and goes out thus disguised to meet the 
troops. Azim, thus mistaking her for his foe Mokanna, 
pierces her with his spear. But she has time to tell 
him of the prophet's fate, and dies at last in her Azim*s 
arms. 

The second part of ** Lalla Rookh " — Paradise and 
the Peri — is the story of how a Peri, a fallen being half 
angelic and half human, refound its entrance into 
heaven. It had to bring the Deity "that which was 
most precious in His sight." It ransacked the earth for 
what it thought would be most precious in His sight. 
It thought, it sought, it found, it offered : the last drop 
of blood a patriot shed in dying for his country ; but " 
heaven's gates would not open even for that. Again it 
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thought, it sought, it found, it offered : a lover's dying 
sigh ; but heaven still stood shut. Again it thought, it 
sought, it found, it offered : a sinner's tear of true 
repentance ; and then the gates of heaven flew open 
wide and took the Peri in. 

Before the Cashmere poet had half ended these two tales, 
the Princess had forgotten all about the tedious journey, 
and had also almost half forgotten the object of it ! 

The third tale — The Fire Worshippers — is the most 
poetic of the four. It refers to the loves of Hinda and 
Hafed, and to the ancient Persians, who worshipped the 
sun, and consequently all fires as his children and 
emblems. This sun-worship was probably the earliest 
form of religion in the world ; and in his " Paradise 
Lost " Milton appropriately makes our first parents pay 
reverent welcome to the orb of day ; and the two first 
days of our week, Sunday and Monday, still remain as 
proofs of this early worship of the sun and moon among 
all Teutonic peoples. Light, indeed, was God's first 
gift to the world ; and rerniniscences of this ancient 
worship of the sun live on even in all our Christian 
churches. For just as the emigrant clings to talismen 
and recollections of his old home, so, too, our first Gothic 
ancestors, having been long accustomed to worship at 
evening and morning in the woods, after they became 
Christians and began to erect cathedrals and churches to 
Christ, they coloured the windows in the east and west 
ends— to remind them of the rising and the setting sun, 
as they had seen him in their sylvan temples with his 
coloured beams gleaming through the forest boughs. 

The Fire-worshippers were the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Persia. Their country was invaded by the Moslems, 
and they were driven to the mountains, but there they 
still held bravely out. Their latest prince was Hafed. 
The invading Moslem chief was the Emir, Al Hassan, a 
tyrannical and cruel persecutor. He built a castle on the 
Caspian shore to overlook and overawe that sea, and there 
he and his only daughter, Hinda, dwelt. In order to 
attack his foe, Al Hassan, in the night, Hafed climbed 
the castle walls. He found the Emir absent, and his 
daughter, Hinda, seated in her bower alone. 
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He scaled the hoary vulture's nest, 
And found a trembling dove within. 

His schemes of slaughter are transformed to themes of 
love, and the story of Hero and Leander is repeated in 
that of Hinda and Hafed. Many a time again he scales 
the beetling rocks, where Hinda*s lantern glimmers o*er 
the sea, as she waits and watches for his desired return. 
At last he tells her that the cruel war now calls him 
hence, and that he perhaps shall not be able to visit her 
again ; and then this Moslem maiden breaks out, with 
that womanly intuition of approaching evil, and in one of 
the finest passages in the poem, she exclaims — 

Yes, yes, she cried, my hourly fears. 

My dreams, have boded all too right, 

We part, for ever part, to-night. 

I knew, I knew, it could not last, 

'Twas bright, 'twas heavenly, but 'tis past. 

My dream of love must end in tears. 

Oh, ever thus from childhood's hour, 

I've seen my fondest hopes decay ; 

I never loved a tree or flower, 

But 'twas the first to fade away ; 

I never nursed a dear gazelle. 

To glad me with its soft black eye, 

But when it came to know me well, 

And love me, it was sure to die. 

And away young Hafed went, and he returned no 
more, for he was called to arms. And when Al Hassan, 
Hinda's father, had driven back the bands of Hafed to 
the mountain cliffs, and was ready to make a last charge 
on their last shrine, he went through his castle muttering 
with joy that the next night would be the last for those 
accursed worshippers of fire. He knew not of his 
daughter's love for Hafed ; but Hinda heard his threats, 
and stole away to warn her Hafed to escape, and she 
wished with him to flee to some far and unknown land ; 
but he would not, could not, leave his faithful band, and 
he ralHed them round their shrine upon the highest 
Persian mountain peak, away up on the very roof of the 
world, where the great fire of their faith had burned for 
countless generations, determined there to meet his fate 
by that venerated pyre. 
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He had Hinda tenderly sent off in the darkness in a 
boat, to be returned to her father, that she might escape 
the coming carnage. The Moslem troops, torch in hand, 
were soon climbing up the zig-zag rocky paths, fighting 
steadily their way to where the fire-lit temple of young 
Hafed glowed. From her little boat below she watched 
the conflict through the midnight glare, and when the 
last glimmer in the temple died, and the last acolyte had 
fallen, she knew instinctively that her Hafed had been 
slain, and she fell swooning from her boat, and sank, 
drowned in the waves ! Her forebodings were all too 
true. Her dream of love had ended now in tears. 

This tale of the Fire-worshippers is told in Moore's best 
style, and is equal to almost anything of Scott's or 
Byron's of a similar kind. And the proof that the tale, 
or its telling, or its teller, must have been really delight- 
ful, is found in the fact that the Princess, Lalla Rookh, 
began to experience a growing reluctance to proceeding 
faster or farther on the journey to meet her promised 
spouse, for she had now begun to prefer the romantic 
storyteller by her side, the young poet Feramorz, rather 
than her royal but distant bridegroom in Bucharia ; but 
the old chamberlain, Fadladeen, who had command of 
the entire escort, sternly enforced the continuance of the 
pilgrimage. 

After the fourth tale, viz. : — that of the Sultana 
Nourmahal and the Emperor of Cashmere, which is the 
old but oft recurring story of lovers' quarrels and happy 
reconciliations, Bucharia at length is reached, where all 
the country is decked out with roses and flowers and 
tinsel and gold, for the arrival of the Princess. But 
Lalla Rookh has recently become pale and languishing 
and melancholy ; she sleeps not, eats not, rests not, 
smiles not — for the poet Feramorz has mysteriously 
disappeared during the last stages of the journey, and she 
finds all interest in life extinguished. But, all the same, 
everything is pushed forward for the wedding day. The 
double throne is set, and endless trains of princesses and 
maids of honour throng the palace courts, where the 
bride is first to meet the prince, to whom, unseen, she 
was contracted. At this presentation she gives a sudden 
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start and shriek, but soon recovers, for in her royal 
spouse she recognises the Cashmerian youth whom she 
had learned to love upon the journey — ^the poet Feramorz. 

Such is the plot of the poem of Lalla Rookh, studiously 
concealed to the end, after the manner of the French 
and classic drama. 

Except in the person of Fadladeen, a general censurer n 
and sort of self-satisfied oriental Polonius, Moore did not 
attempt a creation or immortalisation of characters, but 
rather a developing of situations and a describing of 
scenery, with the subtle growth of the passion in the 
Princess, and her oriental resignation to the will of fate.,' 

With the publication of " Lalla Rookh," about his 
thirty-seventh year, just the middle year of his life, Moore 
reached the zenith of his powers, and fame, and fortune ; 
and from that time on his decline set in, and misfortunes 
gathered round him. He first lost his favourite daughter, 
Barbara, which was like tearing out his heart ; and soon 
after came a financial crash he had little suspected. His 
deputy in Bermuda turned out a defaulter, and Moore 
was charged with all his liabilities, to the amount of 
some ;^6,ooo. The poet, in fact, was ruined. His fiiends 
generously offered to defray his debts, but he as 
generously refused their offers ; and to avoid arrest he 
escaped to France. There he resided for a long time, 
mostly in Paris, and always a welcome guest in the best 
society, dining frequently with the king and royal dukes 
of France. 

The fruits of his literary activity in France are, 
" Rhymes on the Road," " The Loves of the Angels," 
** The Fudge Family in Paris," and a prose work, ** The 
Epicurean," said to have some resemblance to Rider 
Haggard's " She." 

Meantime, friendly negotiations had reduced the 
claims for his deputy's liabilities from ;^6,ooo to some 
£"]dp, which Moore now paid, and returned to England. 
This Irish poet was so sunny and light-hearted that sorrow 
found it difficult to nestle on his shoulders. In his visits 
to old Ireland he was welcomed like a prince, with 
triumphal arches and ovations from all sexes, creeds, and 
classes ; he was everybody's darling. Even on board the 
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v packet boat to Dublin, at their united request, he had to 
kiss every lady on board, including an elderly female who 
had not been counted, but who gallantly went to his 
cabin to repair the omission ! 

But Moore was really sailing now with the wind of 
other days in his canvas. There is not much of the 
contemplative, self-brooding philosophy in Moore's 
poems ; but it sometimes does creep out, if read between 
the lines, as in the following piece, which covers his own 
case — 

I saw from the beach, when the morning was shining, 

A bark o'er the waters move gloriously on ; 
I came when the sun o'er that beach was declining. 

The bark was still there, but the waters were gone ! ^ 
Ah ! such is the fate of our life's early promise, ^ 

So passing the spring-tide of joy we have known, 
Each wave that we danced on at morning ebbs from us, 
And leaves us, at eve, on the bleak shore alone. 

Moore could no longer equal his former productions ; 
the creative waves, on which he danced in the morning 
of life, were slowly receding ; and he was now earning 
little money and very poor. He lived for some thirty-five 
years in a pretty little house at Devizes, in Wiltshire, 
with his beautiful and amiable wife, Bessie Dyke oiF 
Kilkenny, who had a great reputation on the stage ; where, 
however, she was surpassed by her sister, afterwards 
Mrs. Duff, who now lies buried in Brooklyn Cemetery. 

In his indigence, the English Government allowed 
-Moore a pension of ;^300 a year for his services" to, 
literature — a sum equal to the honorarium of the 
Laureateship, which he had refused to stand for in earlier- 
years. This was such welcome news to his wife, that 
she is said to have asked him if it were " really and truly 
true," and then exclaimed " Thank God, we shall now 
be able to have butter to our potatoes." On this income 
Moore now went with Lord John Russell on a tour 
through Italy, and visited all the notabilities resident in that 
peninsula — for his friends said of Moore " he was a dandy, 
and he dearly loved a lord." His visit to Lord Byron in 
Venice was considered by Moore as the most impor^taot^ 
event in his life. Byron made him his literary executor, 
before he sailed to fight and die for Greece. When the 
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Irish poet came to look through Byron's papers, he 
thought it wisest to take the advice of his publisher and 
burn a large part of them, and seal up the rest in the 
British Museum, not to be opened before the first day of 
the twentieth century — that is January ist, 1901. 

Moore then set to from his own personal knowledge 
and recollections to write a Life of Byron, in 17 volumes, 
which was a great success and gained the author some 
;^4,ooo and a new short lease of literary popularity. But 
around this autumn sunshine shades of sorrow gathered. 
Moore felt his poetic grip on the public slackening, and 
felt his ambition and ability to tighten it, slackening also. 
His memory began to fail him ; his gay spirits fled ; his 
children died one by one before his eyes; till in 1846 he 
wrote this sad entry in his diary : '* The last of my five 
children is gone; I am left desolate and alone, not a 
single relative have I now left in this world.*' We may 
see here again a prophetic or personal reference in his 
" Last Rose of Summer." 

'Tis the last rose of summer, left blooming alone, 
All her lovely companions are faded and gone ; 
No flower of her kindred, no rose-bud is nigh, 
To reflect back her blushes, or give sigh for sigh. 

But what is man that he should hope to live and shine for 
ever ? If contemporary and popular applause, multitudes 
of friends and an absence of enemies, can give a poet 
happiness on earth, then Moore lived on the very pinnacle 
of glory. Peer and peasant and prince had bowed alike 
to his brilliancy. As a poet, as a pianist, as a con- 
versationaHst, as " a jolly good fellow," there never was 
a poet in the long line of British letters, from Cadmon 
down to Tennyson, who received such immediate 
appreciation. In fact Moore enjoyed his fame while 
living, rather than an ascending posthumous renown ; 
and is not one day of happy life worth more than a 
thousand years in history ? His life covered 73 years 
— just the combined ages of Byron and Burns. He died 
in 1852, at Devizes, where he had so long lived, and 
where his bones still rest. 

Though a lyrist, and living mostly in England, Moore, 
like Scott, was a national poet, and like him, appeared 
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just in the nick of time for preserving the decaying reUcs 
of his nation's past. Had these two men never lived, or 
had there been no revolution to rouse them into song, it 
is safe to say, that those heroic Scottish legends and 
those sweet Irish melodies would have vanished for ever 
from the earth. 

Moore, and Goldsmith (1728-74), are perhaps the two 
chief Irish poets who have established a name and 
reputation in the great republic of English letters. 
These two Irishmen had many points in common, and 
still deeper traits of difference. Both were educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin ; both experienced trouble in 
their college course ; both left Ireland young ; both 
travelled much in Europe ; both lived mainly in London ; 
both had that amiable and social Irish nature which 
made them intensley popular and much-beloved ; both 
were noted singers and musicians — Moore being one of 
the finest singers and pianists in London, and Goldsmith 
actually paying his way with his flute, ** footing it and 
fluting it" through the half of Europe; both had the 
proverbial poetic and Irish improvidence, Hving faster 
than their means — Moore having to flee for debt to 
France, and Goldsmith not even able to flee, being on 
one occasion confined to his bedroom, when his landlady 
pawned his wearing apparel for the rent, till Dr. Johnson 
gave her a guinea to let the unfeathered bi-ped free. 

On the other hand it might be said of them ; if Moore 
was born in a shop in Dublin, Goldsmith was born in a 
country rectory in Longford (some fifty years earlier) 
where his father was an Episcopal minister ; if Goldsmith 
had a deeper vein of thought with a beguiling tinge of 
melancholy, Moore had a lighter touch and gayer song 
and brighter disposition ; if Goldsmith had a heavier step 
as poet, novelist, essayist, historian, Moore had more 
dance and sparkle as poet, satirist, lampoonist, musician ; 
if Goldsmith was humorous without always knowing it, 
^Moore was always consciously witty ; if Goldsmith shone 
best in the study or on the stage, Moore shone best in 
the drawing room and at the club. In fact their chief 
difference is accounted for at once, if we remember that 
Goldsmith was a chip of the old Saxon stock, while 
Moore was a scion of the sunnier Celtic race. 
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Scott*^s case the distant was brought very near, for he 
Was directly descended from a long line of border 
[ancestors, famed in border frays, and by looking back- 
'wards through their eyes, as through the lenses 
of a telescope, he was able to bring the varying scenes 
and legends of the past right down beneath his gaze. 

Some of his ancestors played prominent parts in local 
history, and ran imminent risks and dangers. Tradition 
tells how his father's great-grandfather. Sir William 
Scott, was once actually seized in a raid on Sir Gideon 
Murray's English cattle, and was thrown into a dungeon, 
where he had the option of being hanged or of marrying 
** Big-mouthed Meg," the ugliest of Sir Gideon's three 
ugly daughters ! But she was a distinguished lady in her 
way, having won the prize at an anti-beauty show, and 
taken the "cake" for ugliness over four whole counties ! 
The handsome Scott deliberated three days on the 
alternative, and at last decided — which do you think ? 
the lady, or the tight rope ? The Scotts were not made 
of hanging stuff; they loved life too dearly; and so 
** Big-mouthed Meg " became an ancestress of the poet 
Sir Walter. 

The poet's father was the first of the line who took to 
city life, being an attorney in Edinburgh ; and there his 
son Walter, the future poet, was born, August 15th, 
1 77 1. He was the ninth in a large family of twelve, the 
first six of whom died in infancy — they, too, did not 
take kindly to city life, but set off to the ancestral 
hunting grounds as soon as. possible. Being a 
feeble, sickly child, and doomed, like Byron, to a life- 
long lameness, Walter was sent to pass his early years 
on his grandfather's farm at Sandy Knowe, in a romantic 
district near the Cheviot Hills. 

He went for his education to the High School and 
University of Edinburgh. He joined his father's profes- 
sion, and became a respectable lawyer. 

But his fascination grew for the scenes and haunts and 
legends round his grandfather's farm. He loved to roam 
around the Grampians and the Cheviot Hills, and down 
the valleys of the river Tweed, and pver all that border 
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country, which, like most frontier provinces, had been 
the scene in earlier days of many a fierce encounter 
between the Scotchmen and the southern English foe. 

These border lands had thus become the home of many 
a death -recording, but death-defying song — for heroes' 
blood has always helped the most to swell the flood of 
human song. The Rhine, the Rubicon, the Danube, 
Lake Erie, the Grecian Archipelago, the Alsatian Moun- 
tains, the Pyrenees, the Caucauses, and many another 
frontier land and stream, have acquired most of their 
historic fame from the shock of hostile armies along the 
common border. 

And so this Scotch and English border is indeed 
romantic ground, all permeated with legends and tra- 
ditions of rival chiefs and clansmen, who fought, or 
loved, or fell in border fray, and who, upon a wider field, 
would have won a wider fame. And ever^ now the tombs 
of doughty wights may still be seen in many a moss- 
grown churchyard among the hills, or sheltered by a tree 
or cold whin-stone, or even only by a bracken brush or 
tuft of sere grass upon the bare hill side. And there are 
lingering sapngs yet to tell how there lies interred below, 
in the words of the elegiac poet Gray — 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 
Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest. 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood. 

All these ballads, legends, superstitions, and traditions 
young Walter Scott collected with insatiable love and 
zeal ; and all the old books and literature, like Bishop 
Percy's ** Reliques," only whetted his appetite for personal 
investigation. He spent his days and nights with hoary- 
headed farmers and shepherds, who, in their youth, had 
been in brisk encounters, or whose sires had brushed the 
dew of morning from the heather as they drove off the 
flocks or herds of the hereditary foe. Sometimes it was 
only the flocks or deer the rival clan drove off, as at 
Chevy Chase; sometimes it was a gallant steed; some- 
times, in the style of Lord Lochinvar, at Netherby Hall, 
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it was some fair Ellen, Constance, Clara, willingly 
abducted from her father's halls, or from the garden of 
some unsuspecting nunnery; sometimes it was the 
deadly conflict of king-led armies, as at Flodden 
Field, or Bannock-Burn, or the siege of Berwick or 
Carlisle. 

It was in a territory where every castle, hill, and river 
had witnessed scenes like these, that Walter Scott, as 
schoolboy, student, lawyer, found his pastime, interest, 
study. 

But he worked diligently at his profession at the bar, 
and had considerable practice. 

Scott's poetic genius was late in blossoming. In his 
twenty-fifth year he was attracted by a wild and ghostly 
German ballad, called Lenore, by the poet Buerger, and 
the ring and tramp of it so stuck in Scott's head that he 
never rested till he turned it into English verse, calling 
it, from the two main characters, " William and Helen." 
The original has some sixty- six short stanzas, and seems 
like a variation of the poems on the storm-god, Odin, and 
his furious host, riding o'er the tombs and crags by 
moonlight. The hero, William, had left his young bride, 
Helen, and gone with the crusades, and no one knew his 
fate. One night, in her despair, as Helen falls asleep, 
** Hark, hark," she hears a noise, ** a knock, tap-tap," 
and thinks it is her William come to take her to the 
marriage-feast in Hungary, as he enters, saying — 

" Awake, awake, arise ! my love, how, Helen, dost thou fare ? 
We saddle late, from Hungary I rode since darkness fell ; 
And to its bourne we both return before the matin-bell. 
The black barb snorts, the bridle rings; haste, busk, and boune, and 

seat thee. 
The feast is made, the chamber spread, the bridal guests await thee ! 
Tramp ! tramp ! along the land they rode, splash I splash ! along the 

sea; 
The scourge is red, the spur drops blood, the flashing pebbles flee. 
O'er many a gulf and tombstone pale, he spurred the fiery horse, 
Till sudden, by an open grave, he check'd his moonlight course. 
His falling gauntlet quits the rein, down drops the casque of steel; 
The cuirass leaves his shrinking side, the spur his gory heel ; 
The eyes desert the naked skull, the mouldering flesh the bone 
Till Helen's lily arms entwine a ghastly skeleton ! 
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The furioas steed snorts fire and foam, and with a fearfal bound 
Dissolves at once in empty air, and leaves her on the ground. 
Half seen by fits, by fits half heard, pale spectres flit along, 
Wheel round the maid in dismal dance, and howl her funeral- 
song." 

This translation from the German, in his twenty-fifth 
year, was Scott's first attempt at poetry. At the age of 
twenty-nine he was appointed Sheriff of Selkirkshire, at 
a salary of ;^3oo a year. Here he was enabled to deepen 
his " border studies.*' 

Scott's next Uterary work was also a translation from 
the German, viz. : Goethe's early drama on the lawless 
iron-handed knight, Goetz von Berlichingen. Buerger 
and Goethe were both the product of the revolutionary 
wave in German thought, known as the ** storm and 
stress period " (Sturm uud Drang Periode) ; and we have 
thus the remarkable fact of two foreign revolutionary 
poets (Buerger and Goethe) producing a third poet, 
Scott, himself an anti-revolutionist ! 

After two years in his Sheriffwick, we find the first fruits 
of Scott's research in legendary lore. At the age of 
thirty-one, he published his " Border Minstrelsy," which 
gained him at once a high literary reputation. He had 
now struck his proper vein. His delight in the old, 
simple, antiquarian, violent world; his picturesque 
imagination; his power of calling back as by a trumpet- 
blast the departed spirit of Scotch and English chivalry; ' 
and of re-echoing that joyful and Arcadian delight of all 
the Anglo-Saxon race in their green woods and feudal 
sports ; his reverence for king and chief and constitution, 
combined with independent liberty for field burglary ; his 
art of rousing from its forest tomb the very spirit of the 
old beloved Robin Hood, with his merry band of hunts- 
men, always ready to help themselves, to assist the weak, 
to render women knightly service, to risk their lives to 
free a comrade in distress — it was these dormant chords 
in English hearts that Walter Scott now smote with 
such a master hand, and revealed to the astonished 
world, and not less to his astonished self, that the right 
man had at length appeared at the right time and place ; 
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as he sings with an evident relish in the song of Alice 
Brand — 

O merry it is in the good, green wood, 
When the thrush and the merle are singing, 

When the deer sweeps by, and the hounds are in cry, 
And the hunter's horn is ringing. 

Scott looked upon the great Duke of Buccleuch as 
the head of his house and clan ; and the young Duchess 
was his ideal of ladyhood ; and it was she who really 
inspired him to write his first great romantic poem. She 
requested him, in his frequent visits to the castle, to 
write a poem on the legend of Gilpin Homer, the goblin- 
page — a sort of local mischievous Puck. And thus the 
** Lay of the Last Minstrel " was begun. But instead of 
leaving it a drawing poem on Gilpin Horner, the subject 
grew in Scott's prolific mind into a long romantic epic of 
chivalry and border battle, where the intended hero, 
Horner, occupies at last an insignificant position ; and, 
as Scott said, " from the baseness of his natural propen- 
sities Horner slinks down into the kitchen as a scullion, 
where, I am afraid, he must henceforth abide." 

The " Lay of the Last Minstrel " had an immense sale 
and success, and cleared the author some £']']o. The 
introductory lines, where the aged harper, ** The Last 
Minstrel," plays in the baron's hall, are very clear and 
crystalline, and were admired by the Prime Minister, 
Pitt: 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The Minstrel was infirm and old ; 
His withered cheek and tresses grey 
Seemed to have known a better day. 
The harp, his sole remaining joy. 
Was carried by an orphan boy; 
The last of all the Bards was he, 
Who sung of Border chivalry. 
For, well a day! their date was fled; 
His tuneful brethren all were dead. 
And he, neglected and oppressed. 
Wished to be with them and at rest. 
No more on prancing palfry borne. 
He carroUed, light as lark at mom ; 
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No longer coarted and caressed, 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest. 

He poured to lords and ladies gay 

The unpremeditated lay. 

Old times were changed, old manners gone ; 

A stranger filled the Stuarts' Throne; 

The bigots of the iron time 

Had called his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering harper, scorned and poor. 

He begged his bread from door to door, 

And tuned, to please a peasant's ear. 

The harp a King had loved to hear. 

The first canto opens with a picture of the feudal 
retinue and battle-readiness then maintained at every 
border castle — 

Nine-and-twenty knights of fame 

Hung their shields in Branksome Hall; 

Nine-and-twenty squires of name 

Brought them their steeds to bower from stall ; 

Nine-and-twenty yeomen tall 

Waited duteous on them all : 

They were all knights of mettle true. 

Kinsmen to the bold Buccleuch. 

Ten of them were sheathed in steel, 

With belted sword and spur on heel; 

They quitted not their armour bright, / 

Neither by day nor yet by night 

But slept on buckler cold and hard ; 

They carved at the meal with gloves of steel. 

And drank the red wine through the helmet barred. 

Thirty steeds, both fleet and wight. 

Stood saddled in stable day and night ; 

A hundred more fed free in stall: — 

Such was the custom in Branksome Hall. 

Why do these steeds stand ready dight ? 

Why watch these warriors armed by night ? 

They watch, to hear the bloodhound baying, 

They watch, to hear the war-horn braying. 

They watch, against Southern force and guile, 

Lest Scroop, or Howard, or Percy's powers. 

Threaten Branksome's lordly towers. 

From Warkworth, or Naworth, or merry Carlisle. 

The poem then goes on to tell how the late Duke of 
Buccleuch had been slain in a feud by the clan of Carr, 
and how the widowed Duchess reared her only boy in the 
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sole hope of avenging his father's death; how Lord 
Cranstoun, of the clan of Carr, loved this boy's only 
sister Margaret ; how the boy was stolen by Gilpin 
Homer (the goblin page), who simulated him at the 
Castle ; how Lord Cranstoun secured the boy, and then 
interchanged him for his sister Margaret (a thing any 
gentleman might have done) ; and how the marriage was 
effected and the families reconciled. 

The opening of the second canto, depicting Melrose 
Abbey, is widely known and quoted. When Scott came 
to a ruined abbey, or dismantled castle, he took root, and 
embraced it all over, like a vine. The second line here 
is rather unfortunate, containing the hissing, dental 
combination of ** visit it," where one would require a 
falsetto voice, or false set o' teeth, to articulate it 
distinctly. Then come the conditions under which the 
royal and majestic ruin should be seen — 

If thoa would'st view fair Melrose aright, 

Go, visit it by the pale moonlight; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day, 

Gild, but to flout, the ruins grey. 

When the broken arches are black in night, 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white, 

When the cold light's uncertain shower 

Streams on the ruined central tower. 

When buttress and buttress, alternately. 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 

When silver edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 

When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man's grave, 

Then go, but go alone the while ; 

Then view St. David's ruined pile. 

And home returning, soothly swear, 

Was never scene so sad and fair! 

Certainly not a bad description of the Abbey, which 
Scott himself never saw by moonlight ! For in a letter 
to a friend towards the close of his life, Scott confessed 
that he never actually saw Melrose by moonlight ! And 
he then added the merry amendment — 

Then go— and meditate with awe 
On scenes the author never saw. 
Who never wandered by the moon 
To see what could be seen by noon ! 
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This is not at all wonderful, for a poet's single 
imagination is worth an ordinary man's double-barrelled 
vision. In his " William Tell," Schiller has given the 
best picture of Swiss scenery known in literature, yet 
Schiller never was in Switzerland ! 

If the beginning of the second canto of the Lay is 
Scotch and local, the beginning of the third is inter- 
national and universal. Scott is always best and 
strongest at the beginning of his cantos and his works, 
thus revealing his impetuous Celtic strain of blood. This 
same Celtic strain kept Shakspere also from ever being 
dull, and often hurried him into putting the climax of his 
plays as early as the third act, instead of coolly 
keeping it back to the fifth. 

So Scott crowded all his fancy goods into the front 
window. Indeed, not mentally alone, but physically also, 
Scott was most developed in the head and shoulders. He 
had an immense round head, with a peaked or pointed 
crown ; and after his novel " Peveril of the Peak " ap- 
peared, and his hair was thin, people saw the peak, and 
called him " Old Peveril." With Bums, on the other 
hand, the heart was the most developed, and it often 
galloped off with his head ! 

The old harper, warming up by the kindness of his 
reception in Branksome Hall, begins this third canto : — 

And said I that my limbs were old, 
And said I that my blood was cold» 
And that my kindly fire was fled, 
And my poor withered heart was dead, 
And that I might not sing of Love? 
How could I to the dearest theme 
That ever warmed a minstrel's dream, 
So foul, so false a recreant prove ? 
How could I name Love's very name, 
Nor wake my heart to notes of flame ? 
In peace. Love tunes the shepherd's reed; 
In war, he mounts the warrior's steed ; 
In halls, in gay attire is seen; 
In hamlets, dances on the green; 
Love rules the court, the camp, the grove. 
And men below and saints above! 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 
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The lines introduing the 6th and last canto are among 
his best, and show Scott's intense patriotism and his 
censure of those devoid of similar feeling. (How different 
it was with Byron, who could bid his native land that 
bitter, sad " Good Night) : 

Breathes there a man, vdth soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said — 
This is my own, my native land, 
Whose heart has ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathe, go mark him well, 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim. 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self. 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 

No man ever loved his country more than Scott. He 
shared, with Bums, a reverence even for the thistle and 
the heather, and he continues here : — 

O Caledonia I stem and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child, 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood. 

Land of the mountain and the flood : 

Land of my sires 1 what mortal hand 

Can e'er untie the filial band 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ? 

This patriotic feeling made Scott the most conservative 
of Tories ; and with the country, he loved all its institu- 
tions, and even its superstitions. Mountainous countries 
do, somehow, take a deeper hold on the affections of a 
people than flatter lands. Scotland, Greece, Piedmont, 
Palestine, Switzerland, and the hill regions of India, are 
instances of this. There is doubtless a fascination in a 
lofty, rolling, rising landscape, where much comes into 
view, much being hidden or suggested: the varying 
panorama of darkling glens and glancing rivers, the 
parti-coloured, quilt-like fields, the white-dotted farm- 
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steads, with their blue smoke rising from the bowering 
trees and curling o*er the plain ; the roaming sheep and 
speckled cattle; with herdsmen's cots strung up like 
cages on the hanging hill sides; the mountains with 
their rustling robes — changing green, and pink, and white 
and brown with the varying seasons of the year — with 
sunshine, flying shadows, or the scowl of mists and 
thunder on their lofty brows! The mountains seem 
lifted up for our constant eye ; and become like our pro- 
tecting elder brothers — as Byron says, " Where rose the 
mountains, there to him were friends" ; and Wordsworth 
says that " In the mountains did he feel his faith revive ;" 
and King David has sung : — " I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills, from whence cometh my help." The hills 
dilate us, and make us breathe free and fearless ''as a 
mountaineer," till we feel akin with them ; and so we grow 
in love with the dells and crags and knolls, and with the 
towering mountains, which seem to parley with the stars 
and kiss the sun his last "good night," and then watch 
throughout our sleep, like kindly sentinels of God, and 
tell the world the first return of gladsome day. Scott 
said he thought he should die if he could not see the 
hills and heather at least once a year. 

In the Lay of the Last Minstrel, Scott wished to 
illustrate himself as among the last of the ancient 
minstrel bards, fast vanishing from the earth. 

Encouraged by its success, he undertook, in 1805, 
another similar rhymed romantic epic, which has become 
perhaps his most popular and best known work — 
** Marmion." Marmion also is written in Scott's 
favourite system of six cantos ; and here each canto is 
prefaced by a rhymed epistle to some friend, but bears 
no relation to the development of the romance. 
Marmion also is a border tale, and has for its climax the 
great battle of Flodden and the death of James IV. in 

1513- 

The first canto describes Lord Marmion's northern 
march with his escort from the English, to the Scottish, 
king at Edinburgh. 

The second canto gives the story of the Abbess Hilda 
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and the nuns Clare and Constance, as they sail along the 
Northumbrian coast, from Whitby to St. Cuthbert's 
Holy Isle, at Lindisfarne, where Constance is to be 
tried, and, as a foregone conclusion, immured — built up 
alive in the wall — because she had loved Lord Marmion, 
and, to become his wife, had fled in guise of page, till he 
found the richer Clara, and left Constance to her fate. 

A climax is reached in the Third canto— for we are as 
much interested in the fearless Constance as in the faith- 
less Marmion. Holy Isle, where she was landed, lies by 
the shore ; and on the night when Constance was im- 
mured, and her death-knell loudly tolled, to drown her 
dying groans. Lord Marmion and his band were 
encamped close by, near Bamborough village. Some- 
thing like a dismal death-cry was heard that night above 
the moaning of the surf ; and to assuage his own remorse- 
ful mind, Marmion bade his knight, Fitz-Eustace, ** Sing 
some lay, to speed the lingering night away ;" and Fitz- 
Eustace, who knew of Marmion*s dissimulation and un- 
faithfulness, chose a **lay," that probed his Lordship to 
the quick. He selected a foreboding dirge, contrasting 
the fate of the faithful and the faithless lover, which 
seems like the foreboding death-song of Ophelia or 
Desdemona. But the nature of Fitz-Eustace's voice and 
wail are first described ; and the wail or dirge itself, with 
its foreign refrain, reminds us of those melancholy 
Banshee wails formerly heard in the Highlands or at 
Celtic Irish funerals ; and herein, too, is mentioned 
Pennsylvania's winding flood — the Susquehanna. 

" A mellow voice Fitz-Eustace had, 
The air he chose was wild and sad ; 
Such have I heard, in Scottish land, 
Rise from the busy harvest band, 
When falls before the mountaineer, 
On Lowland plains the ripened ear. 
Now one shrill voice the notes prolong, 
Now a wild chorus swells the song : 
— Oft have I listened, and stood still, 
As it came softened up the hill — 
And deemed it the lament of men 
Who languished for their " Highland' glen. 
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And thought, how sad would be such sound, 
On Susquehanna's swampy ground, 
Kentucky's wood-encumbered brake, 
Or wild Ontario's boundless lake, 
Where heart-sick exiles, in the strain, 
Recalled fair Scotland's hills again." 

And then the dirge : — 

Where shall the lover rest, whom the fates sever 

From his true maiden's breast, parted for ever ? 

Where, through groves deep and high, sounds the far billow, 

Where early violets die, under the willow. 

Eleu loro, &c. Soft shall be his pillow. 

There, through the summer day, cool streams are laving ; 
There, while the tempests sway, scarce are boughs waving ; 
There, thy rest shalt thou take, parted for ever, 
Never again to wake, never, O, never ! 

Eleu loro, &c, Never, O, never! 

Where shall the traitor rest, he, the deceiver ? 
Who could win maiden's breast, promise, and leave her ? 
In the lost battle, borne down by the flying. 
Where mingles war's rattle with groans of the dying. 
Eleu loro, &c. There shall he be l)dng. 

Her wing shall the eagle flap, o'er the flalse-hearted ; 
His warm blood the wolf shall lap, ere life be parted. 
Shame and dishonour sit by his grave ever ; 
Blessing shall hollow it, — Never, O, never ! 

ELEU LORO, &c. Never, O, never. 

The air was sad ; but sadder still, 

It fell on Marmion's ear, 
And plain'd, as if disgrace and ill 

And shameful death were near, &c., &c. 
His thoughts I scan not ; but I wean 

The meanest groom in all that hall . . . 
Would scarce have wished to be their prey. 

Then, in Canto 5, we have a graphic picture of Edin- 
burgh, " The Empress of the North, upon her hilly 
throne ;" and also the dashing, fiery song of young ** Lord 
Lochinvar," carrying off the fair Ellen of Netherby Hall 

O, young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best ; 
And save his good broadsword, he weapon had none ; 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 
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But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 
The bride had consented, the gallant came late ; 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar, 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bride's-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and a 

Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword, 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word): 

" O, come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ? " 

" I long woo'd your daughter, my suit you denied — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland, more lovely by far. 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar." 

The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it up. 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She look'd down to blush, and she look'd up to sigh. 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eve. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 
" Now tread we a measure," said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume. 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume ; 

And the bride- maidens whisper 'd, •' 'Twere better by far, 

To have match'd our fair cousin with young Lochinvar." 

One touch to her hand and one word in her ear. 
When they reach'd the hall-door, and the charger stood 

near; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 
" She is won ! We are gone over bank, bush, and scaur ; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow," quoth young 

Lochinvar. 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby clan 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they i 

ran ; 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, ' 

But the lost bride of Netherby n'er did they see. i 

I 
The nature of a romance allows great liberties with 
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chronology and episodes and actions — in fact, 
" Romance " first meant " roaming about." And here 
all sorts of border legends and incidents, centuries apart, 
are worked up by Scott into his poem ; for, as he says, 
" Mine is a tale of Flodden Field, and not a historic." 
The office of a poet is different from that of an historian. 
The historian is like a judge; he collects all the facts 
and dates and figures, and " a great cloud of witnesses," 
and then decrees to each person at the bar his 
place and limits, fixing him, life-size and un- 
coloured, square and perpendicular, on the pages 
of history, and giving him his everlasting sentence 
and final character before the world. If the historian 
shows any partiality or bias, his work is all in vain, and 
must be done again by some impartial mind. The poet, 
on the other hand, must abound in sympathy ; it is not 
enough for him to see and hear, and coldly understand ; 
he must feel and love as well. The poet is not bound by 
the facts and dates and times of history ; like the painter, 
he may look at them with one eye shut, bringing far and 
near into one present plane, warm, moving, coloured, 
and alive. The poet, in fact, goes down into the valley 
of dead bones, and breathes into them his own living; 
breath, and sets them a-go again upon the stage of life, | 
dressed out pretty much as he will. 

The sixth and last canto gives the grand, final battle 
of Flodden, with great power and interest ; for Scott's 
spirit bounded at the clash of arms. And there the false 
but lordly Marmion fell. And there the good womanly 
heart of Clare forgave the dying traitor when discomfited, 
and strove to staunch his gushing wounds, becoming his 
ministering angel, and bringing water in his battered 
casque to wash his wounds and quench his thirst, from 
that little silver well, still trickling from the rock : — 

Above, some half-worn letters say, 
Drink, weary pilgrim, drink and pray. 
For the kind soul of Sybil Gray, 
Who built this cross and well. 
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O, woman ! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy. and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou ! &c., &c. 
Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 
The plaintive voice alone she hears. 
Sees but the dying man ! 



But Marmion*s mental pangs were keener than his 
wounds, for Fitz-Eustace's dirge and Constance's fate 
lay heavy on his soul : — 

Ever, he said, that, close and near, a lady's voice was in his ear, 
And that the priest he could not hear ; for that she ever sung : 
" In the lost battle, borne down by the flying, 
Where mingles war's rattle with groans of the dying," 
So the notes rung. 

And Still shouting in his delirium, " Charge, Chester, 
charge ; on, Stanley, on ! " Marmion expired in the 
battle. And the priest could only say : — 

By many a deathbed I have been, 
And many a sinner's parting seen. 
But never aught like this. 

James IV., of Scotland, here likewise fell, and the 
flower of his host. Lord Marmion, is certainly intended 
as the hero of this poem; but there was a strange 
fatality about Scott's poems and heroes — The hero 
always turned out the scoundrel, and vice versa. We 
remember what a miserable figure the intended hero, 
Gilpin Horner, plays in the " Lay." Scott says he often 
tried to stop the downward trend of his heroes, but 
^couldn't help it ! Scott is mainly an epic poet; and the 
highest class of epic or objective poets, such as Homer, 
Seldom project themselves into their characters or poems. 
But inborn traits will creep out, watch as we may. All 
Scott's ancestors were borderers or freebooters, and 
unconsciously the poet's sympathies ran with such men. 
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Indeed, Scott's earliest poetic works, translated from 
the unsettled period of German literature — viz., his 
" Wild Huntsman," and " William and Helen," from 
Buerger ; and his " Lawless Goetz," from Goethe, 
show in embryo this same sympathy in Scott's mind for 
the outlaw. 

The spirit of the French Revolution affected Scott 
negatively, and quite differently from the other poets of 
the age. It drove him into the opposite camp as a 
pronounced Tory and supporter of King and Church 
and Constitution. Had Scott lived in France he would 
doubtless have sided with the king against the masses. 
He organised a regiment in Edinburgh to protect the 
country against home or foreign foes ; and he was very 
proud of his command of this regiment. In his poems 
we can feel his delight in handling armed men. His 
lines rush and hurtle on the page like the hurtling of 
irregular armies on the field. 

From Homer's warm and graphic battle-pictures in\ 
the Iliad, it has been well deduced that Homer was | 
himself at heart a warrior, and only debarred from battle 1 
by his blindness. So, too, in these short border Iliads of( 
Scott's, we feel in him a soldier-bard, lamed and bom\ 
too late to fight the battles he has so enthusiastically ) 
depicted. 

And there was a good deal of active romance in Scott's 
own life, outside his poems. When wandering among 
the glens of the river Tyne he accidentally met a young 
lady, Charlotte Charpentier, a refugee from France, 
where her father had perished fighting for the king. 
The hawthorn bush at the Spa at Gilsland is still 
pointed out where Scott and she first met and were 
engaged, soon to be married at ** Merry Carlisle." She 
was a feeble, delicate, exotic flower, and has been well 
compared to a " Bird of Paradise, mating with a 
Northern Eagle "— " Old Peveril of the Peak!" 

Having gained such fame in the border lays of " The 
Minstrel" and "Marmion," Scott next ventured to place 
his scenes in the wild unknown Highlands. His friends 
feared this new venture ; and besought him not to risk 
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his reputation by entering on unknown ground. But he 
replied in his own rollicking way — 

He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 

And gain or lose it all. 

He had counted the risks to be run, he said, before 
entering the arena of letters. He expected the attacks 
that no new writer escapes ; and said that any man who 
does anything outside the humdrum routine, or who is 
called upon to make a noise in the world, must be as 
prepared to expect abuse and ridicule as the man who 
rides furiously through a village must expect to be 
followed by all the brats and curs at full cry ! 

Thereupon this " Wizard of the North " boldly 
launched his new poem, ** The Lady of the Lake," in 
1810, fitly prefaced by an address to the " Harp of the 
North." 

Although " The Lady of the Lake " has not the same 
historic interest as " Marmion," it has a more ideal and 
\ poetic ring. It depends more on its pure poetic creative- 
ness than on the historic greatness of its characters. 
Much of " Marmion " might have been told as well in 
prose ; " The Lady of the Lake '* could not be told in 
prose at all, or all its airy, lyric grace would fall together 
like a crushed spider's web. Many of its descriptive 
passages are as warm and roseate as Byron's, and touch 
sometimes on the lyrical rapture and elevation of Shelley. 

The story in itself is extremely short and simple, and 
tells how the Scottish King, disguised as James Fitz- 
James, lost his way in Highland hunting ; how he was 
entertained by Ellen Douglas, *• The Lady of the Lake," 
in her outlawed father's island home ; how James pre- 
sented Ellen with a ring, implying the concession of her 
first request ; how the King was soon entrapped in the 
den of Roderick Dhu; how Roderick, in gallant Highland 
custom, gave him bed and board, and led him to safe 
ground, and then challenged him to fight ; how the duel 
went, till Roderick fell ; and how the ring at length 
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gained pardon for the lady's father, and her lover 
Malcolm Graeme. 

In the first canto the Stag Hunt is vividly portrayed ; 
and the scenery of hill and glen around Loch Katrine is 
made like fairy land — 

The western waves of ebbing day, 
Rolled o'er the glen their level way ; 
Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 
Was bathed in floods of living nre. 
But not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravines below ; . . . 
Boon nature scattered, free and wild, 
Each plant or flower, the mountain's child. 
Here eglantine embalmed the air, 
Hawthorn and hazel mingled there ; 
The primrose pale and violet flower, 
Found in each cliff a narrow bower ; 
Foxglove and nightshade, side by side, 
Emblems of punishment and pride ; 
Aloft, the ash and warrior oak 
Cast anchor in the rifled rock ; 
And higher yet, the pine tree hung 
His shattereed trunk, and frequent flung. 
Where seemed the cliffs to meet on high, 
His boughs athwart the narrow'd sky ; 
Where wanderer's eye could barely view. 
The summer heaven's delicious blue ; 
So wondrous wild, the whole might seem 
The scenery of a fairy dream. 

This is the work of a painter in colours, with the blue 
sky above his head ! 

And again, weird is the song of " The Lady of the 
Lake " above the royal huntsman on his heather bed, in 
her island hall, with the notes of the unseen harper, 
Allan Bane, floating o'er his sleep — 

Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o'er ; 

Sleep the sleep that knows no breaking ; 
Dream of battle-fields no more. 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our isle's enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 
Fairy strains of music fall. 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
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Sleep ! the deer is in his glen ; 

Sleep ! thy hounds are by thee lying ; 
Sleep ! nor dream in yonder glen 

How thy gallant steed lay dying 



Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done ! 

In Canto 6 we see again Scott's glory and delight in 
border battle, where the old harper, Allan Bane, describes 
to the ci3dng Roderick Dhu, the last fight made by his 
gallant Gaels against the Saxon hosts in the Battle of 
Beal, at Benvenue, among the Trossachs — 

The Minstrel came once more to view 
The eastern ridge of Benvenue — 
Where shall he find in foreign land. 
So lone a lake, so sweet a strand I 
There is no breeze upon the fern. 

No ripple on the lake, 
Upon her eyry nods the erne, 

The deer has sought the brake ; 
The small birds will not sing aloud, 

The springing trout lies still, 
So darkly gleams yon thunder cloud. 
That swathes, as with a purple shroud, 

Ben Ledi's distant hill. 
Is it the thunder's solemn sound 

That mutters deep and dread, 
Or echoes from the groaning ground 

The warrior's measured tread ? 
Is it the lightning's quivering glance 

That on the thicket streams. 
Or do they flash on spear and lance 

The sun's retiring beams ? — 
I see the dagger-crest of Mar, 
I see the Moray's silver star. 
Wave o'er the cloud of Saxon war. 
That up the lake comes winding far ! 
To hero bound for battle-strife. 

Or bard of martial lay, 
'Twere worth ten years of peaceful life. 

One glance at their array. 

But in Canto 5 we have the famous duel between 
King James and Roderick Dhu. Roderick, a long, lean, 
black-naired, sallow Gael, fiery, impetuous, and quick 
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of thought ; James, a little, light-haired Saxon, trained 
to arms in France : — 

The chief in silence strode before, 

And reached that torrent's sounding shore, 

And here his course the chieftain staid, 

Threw down his target and his plaid, 

And to the Lowland warrior said — 
" Bold Saxon ! to his promise just, 

Vich- Alpine has discharged his trust. 

This murderous chief, this ruthless man. 

This head of a rebellious clan. 

Hath led thee safe through watch and ward, 

Far past Clan- Alpine's utmost guard. 

Now man to man, and steel to steel, 

A chieftain's vengeance thou shalt feel. 

See here, all 'vantageless I stand, 

Arm'd like thyself with single brand : 

For this is Coilantogle ford. 

And thou must keep thee with thy sword." 
The Saxon paused : — " I ne'er delay 'd 

'When foeman bade me draw my blade ; 

Nay, more, brave chief, I vowed thy death : 

Yet sure thy fair and generous faith, 

And my deep debt for life preserved, 

A better meed have well deserved ; 

Can nought but blood our feud atone ? 

Are there no means ?" 

" No, stranger, none ! 

And here— to fire thy flagging zeal — 

The Saxon cause rests on thy steel. 

For thus spoke Fate, by prophet bred 

Between the living and the dead : 
'• Who spills the foremost foeman's life, 

His party conquers in the strife." 
" Then, by my word," the Saxon said, 
•• The riddle is already read. 

Seek yonder brake beneath the cliff ; 

There lies Red Murdoch, stark and stiff. 

Thus Fate has solved her prophecy ; 

Then yield to Fate and not to me." 

Dark lightning flashed from Roderick's eye. 
'• Soars thy presumption, then, so high. 

Because a wretched kern ye slew. 

Homage to name to Roderick Dhu ? 

He yields not, he, to man nor Fate ! 

Thou add' St but fuel to my hate ; 

My clansman's blood demands revenge. 

Not yet prepared ? By Heaven, I change 
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My thought, and hold thy valour light 
As that of some vain carpet knight, 
Who ill deserved my courteous care. 
And whose best boast is but to wear 
A braid of his fair lady's hair." 

•• I thank thee, Roderick, for that word ! 
It nerves my heart, it steels my sword ; 
For I have sworn this braid to stain 
In the best blood that warms thy vein. 
Now, truce, farewell ; and, ruth, begone ! 
Yet think not that by thee alone, 
Proud chief ! can courtesy be shown ; 
Though not from copse, or heath, or cairn 
Start at my whistle clansmen stern. 
Of this small horn one feeble blast 
Would fearful odds against thee cast. 
But fear not, doubt not — which thou wilt — 
We try this quarrel hilt to hilt." 
Then each at once his falchion drew. 
Each on the ground his scabbard threw, 
Each looked to sun, and stream, and plain 
As what he ne'er might see again : 
Then foot, and point, and eye opposed, 
In dubious strife they darkly closed . . . 
Three times in closing strife they stood, 
And thrice the Saxon sword drank blood ; 
Fierce Roderick felt the fatal drain. 
And showered his blows like wintry rain ; 
But, as firm rock or castle roof 
Against the winter shower is proof, 
The foe, invulnerable still, 
Foil'd his wild rage by steady skill. 
Till, at advantage ta'en, his brand 
Forced Roderick's weapon from his hand, 
And backward borne upon the lea, 
Brought the proud chieftain to his knee. 

" Now, yield thee, or by Him who made 
The world, thy heart's blood dyes my blade.' 

" Thy threats, thy mercy, I defy ! 
Let recreant yield, who fears to die !" 
Like adder darting from his coil. 
Like wolf that dashes through the toil. 
Like mountain cat that guards her young, 
Full at Fitz- James' throat he sprung ; 
Receiv'd, but reck'd not of, a wound. 
And locked his arms his foeman round. 
Now, gallant Saxon, hold thine arm ! 
No maiden's hand is round thee thrown I 
That desperate grasp thy frame might feel 
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Through bars of brass and triple steel ! 
They tug, they strain ! down, down they go, 
The Gael above, Fitz- James below. 
The chieftain's grip his throat compress'd. 
His knee was planted on his breast ; 
His clotted locks he backward threw. 
Across his brow his hand he drew. 
From blood and mist to clear his sight, 
Then gleam'd aloft his dagger bright ! 
But hate and fury ill supplied 
The stream of life's exhausted tide ; 
For while the dagger gleam'd on high, 
Reel'd soul and sense, reel'd brain and eye. 
Down came the blow ! but in the heath 
The erring blade found bloodless sheath. 
The struggling foe may now unclasp 
The fainting chief's relaxing grasp ; 
Unwounded from the dreadful close, 
But breathless all, Fitz-James arose. 

This duel scene is perhaps the most dramatic in all of 
Scott's poems, and is a favourite piece fot recitation with 
young men. Indeed, generally, Scott is the favourite of\, 
boys. He is always clear, pictorial, and full of life and \ 
action. No second thought is needed to see his mean- 
ing ; it lies plain, in short phrases on the surface ; nor ' 
did Scott spend much second thought on it himself. He | 
composed much in the saddle to the trot and gallop of ( 
his horse ; and so the versification is often irregular, the f 
lines rhyming in twos and threes, or fours, just as they S 
occurred to him ; and the stanzas are also of varying j 
lengths. His rhymes come ringing like bugle notes from l 
the different corners of a battle-field. 

Scott first took up this easy, seemingly careless, style \ 
from Coleridge. But herein both he and Coleridge were J 
the unconscious heirs of the older Anglo-Saxon poetry, j 
with its short, rattUng, alliterative lines, its striking ' 
metaphors, parallel passages, and quick transitions. For 
there is a continuity in Literature as there is in Art, in 
History, in Religion, and in Nationalities ; and however 
original things may seem, there is nothing but is influ- 
enced by what has gone before. 

The very ease and adaptability of Scott's style soon 
called forth imitators, and like the great hunter, Actaeon, 
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who was eaten by his own dogs, Scott was at last driven 
from this, his own domain, by writers who had learned, as 
it were, to whet their swords at his grindstone. The 

y foremost of these was Byron ; and James Hogg, " The 

' Ettrick Shepherd," caught up Scott*s style so cleverly 

that Scott said he could himself hardly detect a diflference. 

( But by his poems and writings Scott did for Scotland 

I a service that no one else could do. He civilised his 
country. He lighted up and tenanted its dark glens and 

* broken hills ; he opened it to all the world ; he reclaimed 
it from a wilderness at which culture hitherto had shud- 
dered, into a garden of delight, into a place of recreation 
for the wearied student, the business-bothered merchant, 
and the fixed abode of a Court and Queen. Since Scott 
wrote a new sun seems to shine on Scotland and a new 
soul to hover round her hills. Scotland has now a 
tongue, and will be dumb no more. 

The value of a great poet to his nation is thus seen to 
be sometimes worth more than half the laws and sermons 
of a century. The poet, in fact, establishes the common 
language of his country, as Dante did for Italy and 
Chaucer did for England. The poet coins expressions 
that become the passwords and the watchwords of his 
people ; he writes the martial songs that lead them into 
battle; he writes the hymns that waft their souls to 
heaven ; he fills their hearts with similar emotions, and 
gives them similar lofty aspirations and ideals ; he thus 
gives their mind a common bent, and welds them into 
one people ; and he can expose and purge their failings 
by his satire. He can open up their country to the know- 
ledge of other nations, by whose intercourse his own 
becomes enriched, and educated, and prosperous, and 
happy. All this means civilisation. 

And no better illustration need be given of a poet's 
value than what Scott has done for Scotland. Indeed, 
it is mainly owing to Scott and Burns that Scotland is 
to-day a classic land and a rival to the Greece of yore. 
What interest, or what influence on the world, would 
Greece have had, were it not for her bards of old ? They 
have been her tongue, and preserved her glorious past. 
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Otherwise she might have been in the chains of Turkish 
slavery still ; for Byron would never have given his life 
to ransom a race of speechless, tongueless helots. 
Greece and Scotland — those two smallest of states, those 
two eyes of Europe, yea, and little Palestine itself, the heart 
and soul of Christendom — what would these lands have 
been or done without bard, or seer, or psalmist ? They 
would simply have been so much territory of hill and 
valley, snow and sunshine, like the same extent of the 
Rockies or the Himalayas, without any interest to any- 
body, without any influence on the world, and without 
that civilising power, that long education, that elevating 
pleasure and inspiration which Greece, and Palestine, 
and Scotland confer upon mankind. It is not gold, or 
commerce, or extent that makes a nation great, or 
famed, or useful. If ** the mind*s the standard of the 
man," the mind is equally the standard of a nation. 

Indeed the value of a great poet, such as Shakspere, 
and others in their degree, is really incalculable ; he is* 
the universal Statesman, Priest and King. For he 
instructs the king to rule, the preacher to preach, the 
statesman to make laws. And this is only half the 
poet*s work ; for you may preach and rule and legislate 
for a thousand years in vain, without a willing people (as in 
the case of Ireland) — whereas the poet, by giving one 
sentiment and language and ideal to a nation, helps all the 
people to obey and practise the laws and doctrines pro- 
claimed. As Carlyle says, we can do without our Indian 
Empire, but we cannot do without our Shakspere — or 
our Bible. 

And here we may see some of the advantages of 
studying English literature, which is unsurpassed by any 
other nation's ; and especially do the great poets merit 
study; for poetry cultivates the imagination, enriches 
the vocabulary, and increases the powers of expression 
beyond all other sciences. 

John Bright, the great Tribune of the people, one of 
the greatest orators of the century, studied one English 
poet every winter ; studied him so closely that it could 
be at first detected in his speeches what poet he was 
just then studying. John Bright knew neither Greek 
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nor Latin, and was little at any school. Yet by his 
study of the poets he acquired such a command of telling 
English words, heightened by an imagination, as no 
audience in Great Britain could resist. 

Seeing, then, that Bright and Scott and Shakspere 
practically knew no other language but the living 
English, it sometimes seems a pity now that our mother 
tongue and literature should be still so much neglected 
in many of our colleges and universities; for, with a 
proper schooling in our native English literature and 
language, the pleasantest and shortest road lies open to 
the noblest thoughts, the best philosophy, the most 
practical and useful lessons, and the accumulated wit 
and wisdom and experience of the ages. 

The English race has conquered many a land, and 
sounded many a sea, they have tunnelled many a 
mountain and sunk many a mine, cut many a canal and 
bridged many a river, erected many a tower, and built 
.and burnt many a fair city ; but all their material great- 
ness will crumble in forgetfulness compared with the 
enduring products of their mind. For just as Homer, 
the Book of Job, and the Psalms and Prophets, are the 
main memorials of ancient Greece, Chaldea, and 
Jerusalem, so in like manner the day will surely come 
when the poetry of England will be the only remnant of 
this great world-conquering Anglo-Saxon race. 

When Scott found his easy style appropriated by 
other writers, he tried his next poem, " Don Roderick," 
in a different measure, putting it in long flowing nine- 
lined stanzas, such as Spenser used in his " Faerie 
Queene." 

In 1 812 he bought a mountain farm on the Tweed, 
and there he built a Gothic mansion — another romance 
in flowering stone — and called it Abbotsford. Here he 
bought and bought, and built and planted, and beautified 
the country on a most extensive scale. 

Scott's life as a country gentleman, in his out-door 
exercises, and in his lordly hospitality, is one of the most 
refreshing traits in his history. There never was a man 
in literature more respected and beloved by his neigh- 
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hours and servants and friends than Walter Scott. Even 
the animals ahout his home looked on him as their 
companion. His life might be divided into periods 
corresponding to the lives of certain of his horses and 
dogs. His horses knew his voice and his weight, and 
like the Bucephalas, the horse of Alexander the Great, 
would bear no one but himself. His dogs were never 
absent from him. He rose at five every morning, lit his 
own fire, and sat down to write with the dark eyes of 
some favourite dog, Maida, or Sibel Grey, fixed on him 
where he sat at his desk, and seeming to count the pages 
as sheet after sheet flew from his hands ! 

About one o'clock he took to the chase, surrounded by 
his neighbours and family on horseback, with the grey- 
hounds, spaniels, and sheepdogs gambolling about and 
rousing the valleys with their barking for joy ! The 
very hens and pigs claimed a share in the fun ; and it 
was sometimes with difficulty that a little black pet pig 
could be detained from joining in the hunt ! 

Scott, as we know, was more a novelist than a dreamy 
poet, or a man of business ; but he was more a generous, 
open-handed country gentleman than either ; as he sings 
in his Hunting Song : 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

On the mountain dawns the day. 

All the jolly chase is here, 

With hawk, and horse and hunting-spear ! 

Hounds are in their couples yelling. 

Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling. 

Merrily, merrily, mingle they. 

Waken, lords and ladies gay — 

To the green-wood haste away ! 

On Scott's friendship for George IV., that king's 
tenure of the throne in a certain sense depended. Bad 
as George was, the people believed that a prince whom 
Scott admired could not be absolutely worthless. And 
George had a reward for the poet's good word of him ; 
he made Scott the first baronet of his reign, in 1820. 
Scott was prouder of this title than of anything else in 
his life. He had been long ambitious to found a county 
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family, and leave a name among the great families of 
Scotland. And he now increased his vast estate, and 
fixed a fortune on his son to ensure his dream's fulfil- 
ment. To make still more money he entered the 
bookselling business, and took as his managers two of 
his old school-fellows, John and James Ballantyne. They 
were poor business men ; and Scott himself was still 
worse ; but he made them publish all sorts of useless 
books which could never pay, but whose authors he 
happened to know. 

He received manuscripts from all parts of the country 
for his criticism and publication. His postage cost him 
£iS^ ^ year. The interviews, visits, queries he sub- 
mitted to from all sorts and conditions of people, home 
and foreign, would have worried any ordinary man to 
death. He got a packet once from New York on which 
he had to pay £^ postage ! It was the manuscript of a 
play called " The Cherokee Lovers," by a young damsel 
in New York, asking Scott to read it over, correct it, 
write a fitting prologue and epilogue, and get it acted at 
his Drury Lane Theatre! Shortly afterwards another 
similar package reached him, on which he had another 
/'5 postage to pay ! — it was a second copy of " The 
Cherokee Lovers," the authoress stating that, as the 
weather had been stormy, she feared the first might have 
gone overboard — and hardly thought it would float ! 

But Scott showed great patience, and he was very 
fond of many of his American guests. He showed a 
fatherly interest in Washington Irving on his first trip to 
Europe, and got him the offer of a London Editorship 
worth ;^5oo a year. 

But the antidote to all his worries he found in the 
planting and pruning of trees on his fine estate on the 
Tweed. He planted one hillside in 1815, after Waterloo, 
putting the trees to represent the French and English 
armies on the morning of the battle. 

To meet his growing expenses he undertook to write 
a new poem, in spite of the rising rivalry of Byron, 
and he got ;^i,ooo in advance for it ; this was " Rokeby ; '* 
but its success was not great. Scott began to feel more 
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and more insecure against Byron's rising popularity. \ 
This feeling worried him so much that he feared to link | 
his name to his next poem, and issued the ** Bridal of ' 
Triermain " with the pseudo-name of Lord Kinedder. > 

In the ** Lord of the Isles," relating the adventures of 
Bruce, Scott determined to study thoroughly the ground, 
and lived and travelled all among the northern isles and 
friths where Bruce had been ; but this poem was less 
successful still. Till finally, with one poem more, 
** Harold the Dauntless," Scott gave up poetry for good ; 
as he said " Byron beat me " ; and he now turned 
exclusively to prose fiction and his Waverly Novels. 

Arid it soon seemed as if Scott had been working all 
his time at poetry for naught. For in these prose 
romances, his " prose poems," as they have well been 
called, he struck more golden ore and won more glorious 
renown than he ever did or could have done in poetry 
pure and simple. 

Twenty-three Novels, and many shorter tales, were 
struck off in the last 14 years of his life, with a rapidity 
of execution, vividness of imagination, and colossal 
monetary return, as had never been approached. From 
among the long list of " Tales of my Grandfather," 
** Waverly," " Anne of Geierstein," ** The Black Dwarf," 
"Old Mortality," ** Ivanhoe," "Woodstock," "The 
Talisman," " Guy Mannering," and others, it is difficult 
to make a general choice — but perhaps " Ivanhoe" is a 
common favourite. 

The novel " Woodstock " cleared Sir Walter ;^8,ooo ; 
"The Lifeof Napoleon," ;^i 8,000; and his income now 
was greater than a millionaire's — My theme here, how- 
ever, is not Scott's Prose works, but " Scott as a Poet." 
. But all this money was soon sorely needed. For 
sailing in the glory of this summer sea, without suspicion, 
and with laughter and luxury on the deck, and almost 
before Scott himself was aware, his managers, the 
Ballantynes, ran the good ship aground — the printing 
publishing firm had failed— and with a crash Scott 
found himself a bankrupt for ;^n 7,000. And, as he was 
living high, with open house, he had not a ready penny 
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to meet this tremendous liability. All his goods and 
property were seized and auctioned. His books, 
furniture, antiquarian collections, Abbotsford and its 
rentals in advance— ever)rthing went overboard, by the 
hammer. The poet was reduced to penury and despair ; 
Lady Scott died in the midst of the calamities ; and a 
thick darkness reigned around the poet and his family, 
and all his big ambitions and castles in the air, and 
showed again the truth of Burns' lines — 

The best laid schemes o' mice and men, gang aft aglee ; 
And leave us nought but grief and pain, for promised joy I 

But the fifth and crowning act of this great man's life 
is yet to come. The Australian poet, Lindsay Gordon, 
says — 

Life is mostly froth and bubble ; 

Two things stand like stone : 
Kindness in another's trouble, 
Courage in our own. 

Scott had shown boundless kindness in others' trouble ; 
and he now showed as boundless courage in his own. 
With an iron Scottish will, with a sense of honour almost 
unknown in business, and with a resolution unparalled 
in literary history, he set to work again, and buckled on 
his harness, determined to do justice to his creditors, and 
to clear his name of every defalcation. 

The shock occurred in his 57th year. After burying 
his wife and quitting Abbotsford, he took a lone room in 
Edinburgh, and wrote there day and night, hurrying 
forth new novels, till in two years he had paid back his 
creditors ;^4o,ooo. And then his health began to fail 
from overwork, and he had to rest. But his creditors 
were so pleased with his efforts on their behalf that they 
restored to him the bulk of his old stock of books and 
swords and furniture, which are now again preserved in 
Abbotsford. 

He returned to his tasks ; but, as he had feared, the 
reading public soon perceived that his magic want was 
broken in the general smash. The clearness of his mind, 
the incision and brightness of his delineations, were gone; 
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his works diminished in power. Sir Walter was himself 
DO more. The King, whom he had befriended, sent a 
warship with him for a cruise in the Mediteiranean, and 
he recovered slightly ; but his nerves were all unstrung ; 
and he returned to Abbotsford to die, in 1832, at the age 
of 61. 

Call it not vain : they do not err. 
Who say. that when the Poet dies. 

Mute Nature mourns her worshipper. 
And celebrates his obsequies. 

And Scott was mourned indeed ; not in Scotland only ; 
for so far, even then, had his fame travelled, that he was 
mourned by the whole round world. But of all men 
poets die least ! There is somehow a principle of life 
and immortality in poetry that makes it outlive all the 
other works of man ; I have already instanced Homer, 
David, Job. Scott was perhaps the greatest novelist 
that ever lived, but was scarcely even in the first class 
among poets. And yet, it is even now beginning to 
appear, that his poetry will survive his prose, and that 
his eternal fame, his earthly immortality, will hinge upon 
his poetry alone ! 

Sir Walter Scott is our most pictorial bard ; he treats 
of objects of the eye, the dress, the look, the gait, the 
colour. He handles words as a painter handles colours, 
and all his writings stand out bold and crisp and clear as 
the turrets of a Gothic cathedral in a moonlight frosty 
night. Scott talks things, concrete, tangible, and visible ; 
he is the best guide book to Scotland. Unlike Burns 
and Moore, Scott is not a lyric, so much as an epic poet ; 
though his epics fall under the class of rhymed romantic 
tales. He is the Scottish Homer of the border frays.' 
He is a healthy, out-of-doors poet, and deals with the 
scenes and actions, not with the minds, of men ; having 
none of the self-introspection and contemplative 
philosophy of Byron or Shelley or Wordsworth. Like 
Moore, Scott is a national poet, and appeared, like him, 
just in the nick of time for preserving the decaying relics 
of his nation's past. Had there been no Revolution to 
rouse these two men into song, it is safe to say that 
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those sweet " Irish Melodies" of Moore and those heroic 
Scottish deeds and legends would have vanished and 
been lost for ever. 

Byron and Shelley said, "Whatever is, is wrong." Scott, 
like Pope, practically, said, " Whatever is, is right." He 
looked upon the world and all that it contained, and 
found it beautiful Ind good. Byron, Shelley, and 
Wordsworth preachcji philosophy for universal man ; 
Scott, like Moore, ma^e his own life healthy, open, active, 
bright, and left that, as his best philosophy and lesson to 
mankind. For Scott's own life is his most glorious, 
golden poem — a romantic poem illustrated in heroic 
action to the end. 
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NoW| Shelley's difference from other men consisted 
largely in this, that he lived in and for the Future, and 
was absolutely out of sympathy with the Present and the 
Past. He laid none of Pope's opportunism or flattering 
unction to his soul, that " whatever is, is right " ; but 
seeing so much amiss in this passing 'Wale of tears," 
,j where **man is born to trouble as the sparks fly 

(upwards," Shelley virtually said "whatever is, is 
, wrong." He " let the dead Past bury its dead," and 
d preached that — 

\ Not enjoyment and not sorrow. Ifi our destined end or way, 
But to act, that each to-morrow Find us further than to-day. 

And like young Tennyson, Shelley too 

Dipt into the Future far as human eye could see ; 
Saw the Vision of the world and all the wonder that would be — 
Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails. 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales ; 
Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a ghastly 
From the nations' airy navies grappling in the central blue [dew 
Till the war-drum throbb'd no longer, and the battle flags were 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world ; [furl'd 
There the common sense of most shall hold each fitful realm in 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. [awe, 

Tennyson prophesied many things, which have been 
fulfilled ; and his Vision here of ship-balloons and sky- 
traffic, and navies fighting in the air, and his '' Federa- 
tion of the World," with " The Concert of Europe," does 
'^ not now seem so very impossible. And who would say 
that his further Vision of folded flags and silent war- 
drums, with universal law, and international peace and 
general " common sense," when tKe nations shall study 
war no more, may not yet also turn to fact ? But 
Tennyson is more practical, goes more into the means ; 
/ Shelley, an idealist, occupies himself solely with the 
; ultimate results and attainments, leaving the means to 
' ^ suggest themselves. Tennyson lives on the earth, and 
i' builds his stairway up to the skies ; Shelley lives in the 
-^«kies, and lets down his ladder rarely to the^earth ! 

Indeed, Shelley is so lofty and prophetic that few 
minds can mount with him, or live in his aetherial home. 
But anyone who can borrow his wings, or find scales 
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sensitive enough to weigh his ^ideas, will find him 
one of the most original and elemental characters in the 
whole realms of poetry — endowed apparently with an 
extra or " sixth sense.*' He was a kind of new creature 
— far too high for earth, and equally remote from the 
then received ideas of heaven. Shelley lived in regions 
of his own creation , " far in the unapparent, built beyond 
mortal thought, pinnacled dim in the intense inane." 
Many of his poems have been compared to those 
immense waterfalls in the Yosemite Valley, which, 
trembling down from a height of thousands of feet, are 
shivered into foam by the circumambient and resisting 
air; very beautiful is the descending spray, and the 
rainbow dwells in its bosom, as in the shimmering falls 
of the famous " Bridal Veil." 

r Shelley's mind was to him his kingdom ; he walks 
(above the clouds. Browning calls him the "Sun 
/Treader;" he has no experience of men; he seldom 
y touches earth. He said of himself, ** You might as well go 
^ to a gin-shop to order a leg of mutton as expect any- 
^ thing human or earthly from me." He was a pure 
Tireamer ; but his dreams were beautiful, and rapt, and 
high, as those of the seers and prophets of old. He was 
the dreamer and the herald of a pure Utopian Democracy, 
where everybody would be so absolutely virtuous and 
good, that the ** law as a schoolmaster " would be no longer 
required ; and consequently where judges, kings, police- 
men, teachers, preachers, churches, masters, servants,jails, 
armies, navies, were superfluous and antiquated institu- 
tions; where there should be no use of gold, nor 
spirituous liquor, nor animal food ; and where each 
person loved his neighbour exactly as himself, "in 
honour preferring one another." All this, indeed, is not 
far from the highest hope and ideal of our race, not far 
from the grand commandment. But Shelley, poet-like, 
wished to tear away the scaffolding, and look at once on 
the completed structure, built on his own airy plans. 

This wondrous boy, Percy Bysshe Shelley, eldest son 
of Sir Timothy Shelley, one of the richest baronets in 
England, was bom near London, August 4th, 1792. He 
was sent to Eton School, and University College, 
Oxford. At Eton he raised an insurrection against the 
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old slavish fagging system, for which he was called the 
*' Atheist" — a title applied to any innovator at Eton, and 
a title the poet afterwards adopted and sought to glorify. 
He could never be tamed by punishment, but kindness 
always conquered him. He was a most voracious 
reader — could master a book almost as fast as he cut the 
pages. What interested him most at school and college 
was experimenting in chemistry ; and here he looked far 
ahead of anything that science has yet realised. He 
wrote out a plan for changing the entire climate of the 
earth, by melting the eternal polar snows with electric 
currents, and thus rendering the whole globe habitable ! 
/^he two fixed principles of his nature were Love and 
/Liberty — Love for all, Liberty to all : for he abhorred 

/persecution, or punishment, or restraint in any form. 

^^olomon, indeed, has said "he that spareth his rod 
hateth his son," but we seem now to be getting wiser 
than Solomon, for we are now beginning to spare the 
son and hate the rod. The kindness that always 
conquered Shelley would, he thought, in the end work 
out a happier world, and raise a better type of men than 
the old and bloody laws and penalties have done. 

Shelley considered all questions which had ever 
occupied the minds of men as still open, and subject to 
reconsideration, no matter when, or by whom, they had 
been discussed and settled. And there is, indeed, no law 
or ukase, nor can there ever be, which will prevent the 
pen or tongue or mind of man from rediscussing that 
which the mind of man can think. The boasted laws of 
the Medes and Persians, that altered not, where are 
they to-day, or those that made them ? Punishment 
and sword and stake cannot subdue the mind ; for 
humanity, by its own long-suffering, can out-weary and 
defeat all the laws and edicts of kings and popes and 
parliaments. 

Acting on this principle of independent inquiry, like 
Lessing, Bacon, Descartes, and like all thorough-going 
minds, Shelley accepted nothing on tradition or on the 
word of others. Hf^e sought foundations, however deep 
and radical, on wtich his own mind could securely rest. 
For he believed that pure Truth and abstract Justice 
should prevail, no matter what creeds or governments or 
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systems perished in the struggle; no matter — as the 
ancient Roman prorerb said, ** Let Justice be done, 
though the heavens should fair'Q 

And therefore, every knotty question in politics, 
morals, ethics, or theology, that Shelley could not 
understand or accept, he sought to bring again to free 
discussion ; and so he wrote for explanations to the men 
most able and likely to answer all such questions. 
And getting no absolute explanations, but only practical 
suggestions as to the wisest way of working round these 
inexplicable and crucial points, Shelley hurriedly drew 
up and published a small two-page pamphlet on the old 
trump arguments against the existence of a Deity, which 
he said nobody seemed able to refute. This anonymous 
pamphlet he called " The Necessity of Atheism." For 
this paper he was at once expelled from the University 
of Oxford, after only six months' residence, without a 
trial, and when only nineteen years of age ! 

This was the first crisis in his life ; it was a heavy 
blow; and he was made to feel its full weight. His 
father was scandalised, and refused the boy his roof. 

Now, like Bismarck, like Luther, like Columbus, and 
like most men possessed by one idea, Shelley could 
recognise no compromise; and he boldly threw the 
gauntlet of defiance in the face of the University, in the 
tSLce of his very sanctimonious father, in the face of 
society, and of the world.— When the greatest of all 
French tragedians, Pierre Comeille, found his first great 
drama condemned by the theatre, by the actors, by 
society, and by the then great patron of literature. 
Cardinal Richheu, he was adced, " What have you left 
to stand against all these ?*' and, conscious of his own 
powers, Comeille replied, ** Moi !'* (myself) ! 

And so now Shelley, with a self-confidence surpassing 
all the boyish audacity on record, boldly dared, by his 
own unaided powers and eloquence, to conquer custom 
and to liberate himself and all manJcind from every re- 
straint and law and interference. 

After his expulsion from Oxford he lived in London, 
where his sisters sent him their pocket money from 
school. Through them he made the acquaintance of one 
of their school-mates, Harriet Westbrook, his first wife. 
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She considered herself so ill-treated at school that she 
often thought of suicide ; but now she found a champion 
in Shelley ; she listened to the story of his own oppres- 
sions; she adopted his theories and his grand ideas of 
liberty, reform, and toleration, as he unrolled before her 
eager mind the picture of a new and free and beautiful 
world, whence teachers, priests, and kings, and punish- 
ments should be for ever banished, and be superseded 
by a universal charity — by a restoration of the golden 
age of peace and innocence and truth, such as Isaiah had 
foreseen descending in the latter days upon the earth. 

In fact, Shelley's ideal world was very similar to that 
famous commonwealth foretold by Montaigne; and 
sketched by Shakspere in " As You Like It," and more 
fully in his last prophetic play, " Th^ Tempft<;t/* where 
he says (in the wise Gonzalo*s words) — 

/ I* the Commonwealth I would by contraries 

( Execute all things ; for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit ; no name of magistrate ; 
Letters should not be known ; no use of service. 
Of riches, or of poverty ; no contracts, 
Successions ; bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none ; 
No use of metal, com, or wine, or oil ; 
"" No occupation, all men idle, all ; and women too ; 
But innocent and pure. No sovereignty, 
All things in common Nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavour ; treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have ; but Nature should bring forth 
Of its own kind, all foison, all abundance. 
To feed my innocent people. I would with such 
. Perfection govern. Sir, to excel the Golden Age. 

What repose is here implied ! What a contrast to the 
war and worry, the wear and tear of modern life and big 
cities. No competition, no examinations, no slums, 
moral purity, long life, vegetarianism, perpetual summer 
holidays — in fact, Eden back again! But these ideas 
were too radical and ludicrous for Duke Antonio and 
Sebastian, to whom they were addressed in " The 
Tempest ;" and, indeed, the world is still too young for 
their realisation. 

But, as Shelley said in his " Peter Bell III.," in one 
of those prophetic forecasts of his (which Macaulay after- 
wards transposed and popularised), — '* When London 
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shall be an habitation of bitterns ; when St. Paul's and 
Westminster Abbey shall be shapeless and nameless 
ruins in the midst of an unpeopled marsh; when the 
piers of Waterloo Bridge shall be islets of reeds and 
osiers and cast the jagged shadow of their broken arches 
on the solitary stream — then, some transatlantic com- 
mentator may be testing by some new system of 
criticism the respective merits of his ideas and those of 
the ordinary Fudges." Then, indeed, Shakspere's 
commonwealth may be widely recognised, and Shelley 
temples thronged with disciples ! \ 

If you look at things a moment as Shelley saw them, 
with the dark background of human history behind him, 
and all around him the kingly and priestly oppressions 
that called forth the Revolutions in America and France, 
you may have some appreciation of the standpoint he took 
up as a herald of that brighter era, which he and many 
others thought was then about to dawn upon mankind. 
You have all doubtless some idea of the horrors of the | 
great French Revolution ; but perhaps not all of you are 
aware of the dire necessity for that terrible Revolution. 
I will jiot, oh, I dare not, tell you here of the immor- 
ality and vice and degradation of France and Europe 
then ! The galling thraldom, the levied taxes, the un- 
ceasing misery of the toilers ; the grinding insolence and 
outrageous contempt of the magnates towards those 
below them ; the arrogance of ecclesiastics ; the pride of 
place ; the revelry and riot of the rich ; the violation of 
all chastity and morals and religion and humanity, which 
kings and priests and nobles were then practising beneath 
the cloak and with the silent sanction of the established 
forms of Christianity. Seventy thousand cases of 
divorce, and thousands of other separations where no 
divorce was needed, it has been said, were effected in one 
year in France; and the ignorance and inferiority of 
women were more like oriental paganism. It is hard for 
happy old England now, and harder still for happier 
young America, to understand the condition of men and 
women before the great Revolutions cleared the air and 
washed the filth away. And bad and black as France 
and Europe were a hundred years ago, they were bright 
compared with the earlier Europe— even in the belauded 
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times of Greece and Rome, where more than half the 
people were hereditary slaves! Even in Attica and 
Athens — Athens the so-called ** eye of Greece " and 
home of light and learning — two-thirds of the inhabitants, 
it is estimated, were hopeless helots and bondsmen ; 
whilst in the luxurious days of later Rome it was a prac- 
tice with the nobles to knock their white slaves or 
servants on the head, and cast them into their private 
fish-ponds to give their table fish a daintier flavour! 
But bad and black as were Greece and Rome, they 
again were bright as stars in heaven, compared with the 
\ still earlier Asia — where we read, forsooth, of a few great 
\ kings, princes, governors, judges, generals, but all the 
\ other myriad millions remain a lost and nameless horde. 
^ We read of one great king with his image of gold set 
^ .^ up, before which all men must bow ! 
j ^^ Shelley, as well as Bums, perceived indeed ** that 
I man was made to mourn." And Shelley was the most 
I sincere of men ; what he did not understand or believe 
; he would not accept or practise. He looked along this 
checkered course of human history, in Europe, Asia, 
Africa ; he read the laws of nations, the edicts of conclaves 
and of kings, the wars, the penalties, the coercion bills, 
the diseases, famines, murders, prisons, the battles for 
liberty, the struggles for life, the whips and scorns of 
time, the proud man's contumely, the law's delay, the 
insolence of office— yet he did not think of suicide like 
Hamlet, or like Wordsworth. No ! for he saw in uni- 
versal history only one great Record Book of Crime. 

And John Bright, the friend of peace, in his speech as 
Lord Kector to the Glasgow students, took practically 
the same view of poor, suffering humanity. 

Shelley, who, from his very tenderness and sympathy 
with every kind of suffering, abstained from all animsd 
food, as well as spirituous drink — Shelley, who looked 
solely at this dark side of human histoiy — could not 
understand a Being who could create and nnd delight in 
such a world as that. And he therefore turned his 
back flatly on the Past, and fixed his telescopic eye on 
the small white Rising Star of Hope. And like Arch- 
deacon Farrar, he believed, not in eternal pimishment 
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— for he saw sin and ignorance so terribly punished here 
— but in eternal hope, for man ; and he believed the end 
of human history would yet be brighter than its dawn. 

For I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 

And as Lowell sang, when Lincoln liberated the 
American slaves, even at the cost of a devastating war : — 

New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
We must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of Truth. 
Lo ! her camp fires gleam before us. 
We ourselves must Pilgrims be — 
' Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly 

VO'er the stormy wintry sea. 
Nor attempt the Future's portal 
With the Past's blood-rusted key. 

Shelley was, therefore, fearless as a little child, and 
hopeful as the heir of all the ages. In the breaking 
down of old ideas and antiquated institutions, he saw 
then the dawning of a better day for our poor humanity. 
He believed in the perfectibility of man and his develop- 
ment through endless ages. He preached the equal 
powers and equal rights of men and women — a new idea 
then, but already admitted and confirmed — their rights \ 
to make, or break, their own alliances, by putting faith 
in simple words and hearts in honest hands, without the 
interference even of Church formalities, which, as in 
France, had proved such hollow mockery and sham ; he 
believed that the time was now about to arrive — when 
they should no longer marry nor be given in marriage, 
but be even as the angels in heaven. 

I may state thus fully the views of this young nineteen- 
year-old philosopher ; for as Carlyle said in his famous 
eulogistic lecture on Mahomet to the elite of London, 
there was little danger now of making any converts from 
the audience ! 

r Two generations have now extracted much of what 
^was good or practical in Shelley's theories, and found 
(out many of his fallacies. But just to show how impos- 
sible it is in this living world, to thwart or stop the 
onward broadening march of mind, I may here mention 
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that, in the Oxford College, which expelled him untried 
in 1811, I saw rising a glorious monument to his 
memory, at his centenary, in 1892 ! 
/" It was not the things that Shelley actually did or said, 
^but his way of doing and saying them, that roused 
^opposition against him. He treated light things seriously, 
jand serious things lightly. He looked on every subject 
In a directly opposite way toi other men. It is a very 
i:ommon thing, e.g,^ for men to marry and then to start 
off on their honeymoon. ButlShelley first started off" on 
his honeymoon, with Harriet Westbrook, and then after- 
wards got married — in Scotland, where the business is 
easily done ! He evidently did not regard marriage in 
the serious way the old Scotchman did, who said to his 
daughter, Janet, before she was married, ** It's a 
very solemn thing, Janet, is this gettin' married." But 
Janet regarded it more from Harriet's position, and replied, 
** Yes, father ; but it's a far solemener thing, is this no' 
gettin' married " ! 

Harriet Westbrook was a pretty ** pink and white- 
faced girl" of sixteen, and ran off" with Shelley from her 
London boarding-school. The parents of both were 
indignant at the young couple — but ** anger at marriage 
never lasts long" — the parents soon relented; — Shelley's 
father allowed his prodigal ;f2oo a-year, and Harriet's 
father, a Jew, allowed an equal sum to his daughter. 

The young pair then went to Ireland to aid in the 
Catholic Emancipation. In Dublin, Shelley issued a 
most powerful and sensible address to the Irish people, 
which he and Harriet distributed along the streets. 

This precocious youth, for he was still a boy under 

twenty, now wrote what some have called his first great 

». poem— viz., "Queen Mab." But it is a crude and 

) boyish work, and only from its vast and bold ideas can 

it be called great, or be compared with his later poems. 

Its main idea is the hurling of the gauntlet in the face 

'Y / of heaven and earth — of kings, and priests, and deities. 

It is a protest and strike-back at authority for the brutal 

way he himself had been treated at Oxford, and his 

wife at her London school. 

\ The main idea of his poem, is, perhaps, fairly seen in 

\the following lines, depicting at once the eternal gulli- 
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bility of the human race, the poet's eternal hope for man, 
and his fixed belief in a Supreme overruling Spirit. He 
hoists a " Fairy Queen," " Queen Mab," into the place 
and prerogatives of the Omnipotent, and represents her ^ 
as revivifying the soul of his dead child, lanthe, and then 
as carrying its yoimg Spirit in a magic car away 
through Time and Space, and showing to it all the black 
past history and vanities of man, with the ruins of starry 
worlds and mighty nation* : — 

The Fairy and the Spint 
Approached the overhanging battlement. 
Below lay stretch'd the universe 1 
There, far as the remotest line 
That bounds imagination's flight 

Countless and unending orbs, 

In mazy motion intermingled ; / 

Yet each fulfiU'd Eternal Nature's L^w, 

Above, below, around the circling systems formed 

A wilderness of harmony. 

Then thus the Spirit spoke : . 

It is a wild and miserable world ! Thorny, and full of care, X i 
Which every fiend can make his prey at will. , / 

O Fairy I in the lapse of years. Is there no hope in store ? / 
Will yon vast suns roll on Interminably, stiU illuming / 
The night of so many wretched souls, And see no hope for ( 
Will not the Universal Spirit e'er [them ?-^ 

Revivify this wither'd limb of Heaven ? 

The Fairy calmly smiled — 
Oh I rest thee tranquil ; chase those fearful doubts. 
Yes 1 crime and misery are in yonder earth, 

Falsehood, mistake, and lust ; But the eternal world 
Contains at once the evil and the cure. 
Some eminent in virtue shah start up, 

Even in perversest time : 
The truths of their pure lips, that never die, ' 

Shall bind the scorpion, fsUsehood, with a wreath . 

Of ever-living flame, \\ \ 

Until the monster sting itself to death. ' / 

How sweet a scene will then this earth become ! 
Of purest spirits the pure dwelling-place, / 

Symphonious with the planetary spheres. 

Now we come to another crisis in Shelley's Ufe. Being 
infected by reports of Harriet's conduct, or misconduct, 
and tortured by the domineering presence of her elder 
sister, Elizabeth, who acted more than the r61e of a 
mother-in-law, the poet also yielded to bis delirium for 
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another — a Mary Godwin, aged seventeen, daughter ol 
the author of *< Political Justice." Having probably 
persuaded Mary, from his personal experience, that 
honeymooning was about the most delightful thing of 
its kind, Shelley and she started off in an open boat to 
France. Her mother overtook them at Calais. But 
Mary was now thoroughly of Shelley's opinions, and 
refused to go back with her mother. After travelling for 
some months in France and Switzerland, they returned 
to London, where Mary's half-sister. Miss Imlay, had 
succeeded in destroying herself, from sheer vexation that 
Mary had antidated her in running off with the poet — 
their common beau-ideal ! 

Harriet had also been so thoroughly innoculated with 
the idea of honeymooning that she seems to have tried 
another short one on her own account ; and not finding 
it any more stable than her first, the despondency that 
had haunted her at school returned, and she then resorted 
to the fresh water cure, and wilfully drowned herself in 
the Serpentine Lake, in Hyde Park ! Shelley possessed 
a most remarkable fascination and unconscious influence 
over ladies; and they exercised, perhaps, a corresponding 
influence over him. At any rate, there is a strange law of 
compensation, which always acts — sometimes openly and 
at once, sometimes secretly and deferred, Shelley himself 
was almost drowned on several occasons, and was 
doomed at last, like poor Harriet, to a watery grave ! 

And now Shelley, after Harriet's death, working as 

usual on the vice versa principle, or putting the horse 

behind the cart, after his honeymooning with Mary 

"Godwin, he and she were solemnly married. And being 

, now fitly mated, and the father of three children, with his 

» beautiful auburn hair turned grey at twenty-three, from 

the trials, pangs, and anguish he had passed, Shelley 

began his inimitable poetry in earnest. Indeed, some 

French philosopher has observed that ** a man never 

does anything for immortality until he is fitly married." 

On his return from Switzerland he wrote a long poem 

f on ** Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude" — a vague ideal 

V dream of a learned and noble youth (really the poet 

^^himself) who was smitten with a vision of female loveliness, 

/and then, like Carlyle's '* Sartor Resartus," started off, 
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wandering through the world to seek the vision realised 
in concrete human form. ** Alastor" is really an expres- 
sion of that human longing for the ideal and immortal 
Beauty, of which so many bards have sung. But 
Alastor's search naturally ended in disappointment and 
death ; for he at last exclaimed, "Where is that Beauty, 
Love, and Truth, we seek, but even in our minds!" 
Young men and women have usually very high and 
grand ideals of the kind of mate they would desire as 
soul-partners in life — some rising star, some Greek God 
or Goddess, some Venus or Endymion ; but they mostly 
find their ideals dulled by years and experience of the 
world ; and either pine away alone on the stem, or else 
limit their ambition to some very prosy or hugger-mugger 
partner. Oliver Wendell Holmes has presented the 
same old story in ** The Star and the Water Lily ": — 

" O, the Rose is old, and thorny, and cold, 

And he lives on the earth," said she ; 
" But the star is fair, and he lives in the air, 

And he shall my bridegroom be." 
Alas for the Lily ! she would not heed, 
But turned to the skies afar. 
And bared her breast to the trembling ray 
That shot from the Rising Star. 

The cloud came over the darken'd sky. 

And over the waters wide ; 

She looked in vain through the beating rain, 

And sank in the stormy tide ! 

Owing to some of the radical opinions Shelley had pub- 
lished, the Lord Chancellor took the poet's two 
children by Harriett from their father's keeping, and 
mulcted him in ;f 200 a year for their training by an 
English clergyman ! Fearing lest his remaining child 
should also be taken, he left England for ever, and 
repaired to Italy — that paradise of exiles. 

But before leaving he wrote, in 181 7, his " Laon and 
Cythna ; or, the Revolt of Islam " — really his first great / 
poem. The hero, Laon, is again a Shelley, but a more v 
practical and experienced youth than the dreamy boy ) 
Alastor. Laon is a leader now of men, and the freer of . 
a kingdom from tyranny and wrong — such as Shelley had 
hoped to be when he went, with Harriet, to rouse the 
Irish in Dublin. 
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This poem contains twelve long musical cantos; 
raised to the sublimest beauty by the rapt, idealising 
powers of this "six-sensed" poet's mind. The all- 
pervading and all-guiding law of this new Hberated kingdom 
is that universal love, or charity and toleration, which, 
as Shelley insisted, should always govern a moral world. 
The heroine, Cythna, or Laone, is the incarnation of his 
early dreams, such as Alastor sought — a rare and radiant 
maiden, full of wisdom, intellect, enthusiasm, fit to 
speak, and fit to act her part with men, with equal firm- 
ness and with far less selfishness than they. 

By the speeches of Laon and the sweet influence of 
Cythna, the nation rises for its rights. Then the troops 
are sent to quell the people, and a bloody conflict is 
beginning, when Laon rushes in between the first drawn 
swords, and cries, ** Forbear I forbear !" and by his wise, 
persuasive words the people and the troops are recon- 
ciled ; ihe^ with one accord they all surroimd the palace 
of the old, deserted, t3rrant king. He is led o£f a pri- 
soner, without any violence; and a great feast for the 
bloodless victory and revolution is made along the 
fruitful plains. But a cry of flames and murder spreads 
along the land before the feast was done. The vengeful 
king, who has escaped, has called assistance from the 
king-led nations round. The cities, hamlets, houses fall 
in ashes on his march; the people flee, pursued by 
hireling hounds of war ; and the kingly monster, who 
fattened on the blood and toil of millions, is reinstated 
on his gloomy, suspicion-girded throne. 

Laon and Cythna lie concealed in an old, secluded 
ruin in the forest. The description here of their wood- 
land refuge is as primeval and sublime as Milton's bridal 
bower of the first pair in Paradise. Laon steals by night 
from his retreat upon a dusky, well-trained steed, and 
scours for food the carcase-strewn and famine-stricken 
plains. The guillotine and all the instruments of death 
are daily busy slaughtering the hapless, peaceful rebels. 
A price is set on Laon's and on Cythna's head, and the 
chains of tyranny are rivetted far tighter than before. 
All present hope is lost ; and Laon goes, ofiering to 
deliver himself up, on one condition — viz., that his 
Cythna shall be pardoned and conveyed beyond the 
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ocean of the west. And here the poet breaks out in an 
apostrophe to America, possibly inspired by the fact that 
his own grandfather, Dr. Shelley, had practised medicine . 
there : — 

" There is a People mighty in its youth. 
A land beyond the Oceans of the West. . . , . 

•• Yes, in the desert there is built a home 
For Freedom. Genius is made strong to rear 
The monuments of man beneath the dome 
Of a New Heaven ; myriads assemble there 
Whom the proud lords of man, in rage or fear, 
Drive from their wasted homes ; the boon I pray 
Is this — that Cythna shall be conveyed there — 
Nay, start not at the name — America ! 
And then to you this night Laon will I betray. 

The king and nobles swore the oath to convey her 
safely across Atlanta's waves ; and then they lit the fire 
to burn the rebel Laon. But as the faggots are laid on, 
behold Cythna comes flying to the scene upon her dusky 
steed, her robes and tresses streaming in the wind, and 
with such a radiant mien, that she is taken by this cra$s 
multitude for a messenger from heaven ; she comes 

" Calm, radiant, like the phantom of the dawn, 
A spirit from the caves of daylight wandering gone." 

They seize her too, despite their perjured oath ! But 
she fears them not, for she has freely come — (oh! 
woman's wondrous love ! which has never been more 
rapturously revealed than in Shelley's verse, for to no 
living man was it ever more rapturously given) — Cythna 
has freely come to mount the pyre by her Laon's side 1 The 
flames then rose aroimd them ; and without ever feeling 
that they had passed through what are called " Death's 
gloomy portals," their united souls ascended through the 
empyrean blue ; led by an angel-child, with silver-shining 
wings, they rose <* like swift and lovely dreams that walk 
the waves of sleep." 

" The mighty veil was rent, the world grew dim and pale. 
All light in Heaven and Earth beside our love did fail." 

And is this death ? The pyre has disappear'd, 
The pestilence, the tyrant, and the throng ; 
The flames grow silent— slowly there is heard 
The music of a breath-suspending song, 
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Which, like the kiss of love when life is young. 
Steeps the faint eyes in darkness sweet and deep ; 
With ever-changing notes then floats along 
A melody like waves on wrinkled sands that leap. 

And so they still ascended through endless realms of 
bliss, to an elysium of ineffable, unutterable glory, wel- 
comed by acclaims borne out on waves of joy from 
heaven's inmost home, where they rejoined the truly 
good and great of earth within the free and happy dwell- 
ings of the dead, as in ecstatic rapture they exclaim — 

*' Ay. this is Paradise, And not a dream ; and we are all united." 

Among Shelley's shorter lyrics are many well-known, 
popular pieces, full of deep philosophy and beautiful 
expressions. " The Cloud," ** The West Wind," ** The 
Sensitive Plant," "The Triumph of Life," and **To a 
Skylark " should be read by everybody. Of these per- 
haps ** To a Skylark " is the best known. Shelley's 
verse is said to have brought into English poetry the 
new element of '* Ideality," in which our dogged, practical 
Saxondom was somewhat deficient. '* There is a tremu- 
lous and musical sensibility in his verse, and it is remark- 
able how often he uses the metaphor of wings. Three 
successive moods are discernible in many of his poems — 
longing, ecstacy, and the revulsion of despair : soaring 
like his skylark, till lost in music, rapture, light, and then 
falling back towards the earth." I should like here to 
recite, or chant, the "Skylark," which begins — 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit 1 Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Higher still and higher From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire ; The blue deep thou wingest. 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 

In the golden lightning Of the sunken sun, 

O'er which clouds are brightening, Thou dost float and run ; 

Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 

The pale purple even Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven. In the broad day-light 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 

All the earth and air With thy voice is loud, 

As, when night is bare. From one lonely cloud 

The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflow'd ' 
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What thou art we know not ; What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not Drops so bright to see. 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

Like a poet hidden In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not : 

Like a high-bom maiden In a palace tower. 
Soothing her love-laden Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower : 

Like a glow-worm golden In a dell of dew, 

Scattering unbeholden Its aerial hue 

Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view : 

Sound of vernal showers On the twinkling grass. 

Rain awaken'd flowers, All that ever was 

Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass : 

Teach us, sprite or bird, What sweet thoughts are thine : 
I have never heard Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

Chorus Hymenseal, Or triumphant chaunt, 

Match'd with thine would be all But an empty vaunt, 

A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 

What objects are the fountains Of thy happy strain ? 

What fields, or waves, or mountains ? What shapes of sky or 

What love of thine own kind ? what ignorance of pain ? [plain ? 

With thy clear keen joyance Languor cannot be ; 

Shadow of annoyance Never came near thee : 

Thou lov'st ; but ne'er hast known love's sad satiety. 

Waking or asleep, Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep Than we mortals dream. 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ? 

We look before and after, We pine for what is not : 

Our sincerest laughter With some pain is fraught ; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 

Yet if we could scorn Hate, and pride, and fear. 

If we were things born Not to shed a tear, 

I know not how thy joy we ever should^come near. 

Better than all measures Of delightful sound. 
Better than all treasures. That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scomer of the ground ! 

However lofty and ideal the other poems of Shelley are, 
they are only as the morning star to the great heaven- 
filling sun, when compared to his latest work, ** Pro- 
metheus Unbound," with which should also be named 
his poems of ** Hellas" and " The Cenci." 
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One of the things that goes to make the " Paradise 
Lost " of Milton the greatest Epic probably in human 
language, is the colossal greatness and conception of the 
characters — the two chief actors being virtually God and 
Satan — and the momentous consequences of the contest 
— viz., the fate of all mankind for weal or woe for ever. 

Now, the sublimest of all the sublimities of Shelley, 
and perhaps the boldest thoughts as yet expressed in 
human language, is his ** Prometheus Unboimd." And 
its chief characters were equally great with those in 
" Paradise Lost ;" whilst its secondary characters are 
more immense than Milton's. For, instead of using the 
gods and demons of the Philistines, as Milton did, Shelley 
has brought into his play the Continents of Earth, and 
Ocean, and Eternity — viz., Asia (or the mother and 
cradle of our race) ; Panthea (all the gods) ; Night (or 
chaos and darkness) ; the Spirit of the Earth (or tribu- 
lation and toil) ; the Spirit of the Hours (or Time) ; 
and all the powers of other nameless worlds which have 
ever been, or yet shall be, created — vast and spectral 
Phantoms, Echoes, Furies, Monsters, Heroes, and 
Demogorgon — a tremendous Gloom ! 

Such gigantic and unwearying combatants had never 
been arrayed to wage their ail but everlasting war upon 
the fields of earth or heaven before. Nobody but Shelley 
could have written such a work ; all his genius and pre- 
vious life and study had been a training for such a con- 
summation. iEschylus, indeed, the Greek dramatist, 
who lived about 500 b.c, had written ** Prometheus 
Vinctus," where Prometheus — that is, mankind — lies 
bound and hopeless, in perpetual chains and torture, all 
because he had dared to seek the Light and bring down 
fire from the sun — Probably the inventor or discoverer 
of fire was the greatest benefactor of our race. 
" iEschylus also commenced a drama called "Prome- 
theus Unbound." But apparently he could see no way 
to work it out, and left it as a fragment. For how could 
-^schylus, himself an aristocrat and owner of slaves, 
preach the breaking of their manacles or the unbinding 
of mankind ? How could he pierce the half millennium of 
heathen darkness or roll away its clouds of superstition 
and see the Star of Bethlehem, or hail Emmanuel's 
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birth ? How could he penetrate the twenty centuries of 
fogs and gloom that hung above Atlanta's waves, and 
descry Columbus with his three frail barques, as they 
chalked out their long white foamy way to that New 
World ** beyond her thousand leagues of sea ?" But 
Shelley knew no compromise ; with him, as with Bruce, 
it was either do or die. But Shelley's execution of the 
work is far below its conception. The characters are 
vague and cloudy figures, neither men nor gods nor 
demons. He composed mostly in the open air, and 
his characters and ideas are unconfined as space itself. 
Shelley's poem is in form a lyrical drama of four acts. 
He wrote it hurriedly in a few months, and left it very 
crude and unpolished. Prometheus, the hero, who 
typifies Humanity, is represented as chained on the 
bleak and frosty summits of the Caucasian Mountains, 
which suggest the great hinge joining Asia and Europe, 
and thus embracing all mankind. He refuses to submit 
to Jupiter ; and is there condemned to abide in chains 
unless he submit, implicitly, to Jove's imperious rule. In 
his wretchedness Prometheus exclaims : 

No change, no pause, no hope ! Yet I endure ; 
• I ask the earth have not the mountains felt ? 

I ask yon all-beholding Sun, has it not seen ? 

Have the deaf sea-waves not heard my agony ? 

Ah me 1 alas ! pain, pain ever, for ever ! 

Shelley thought it no mere poetic sentiment that man 
was in continual antagonism to another power — to the 
reign of law. All the laws of nations have been enacted 1 
solely to make man bend, he said, and to keep him in sub- 1 
jection by fears, and fines, and punishments. Probably ; ^ 
not one human law was ever passed as a general reward, 
for good deeds done I What a black and bloody tale the 
legislation and the law-books of the world present! 
If you punish men for doing wrong, why not reward them 
for doing right ? Human legislators, since the days of 
Solomon or Solon, seem to go upon the principle that 
man is naturally good, and requires no encouragement 
or reward for doing good, as if that were natural and 
** came of itself"; and that wickedness alone is unnatural 
to us and must be punished and eradicated. But, oh, 
let us not forget there were ten brief, but absolute Laws, 
of a very different kind, thundered forth from Sinai, 
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in which no punishment is mentioned for the crimes 
of men against their fellows, but occasional encourage- 
ments and rewards — honour thy parents that thy day 
may be long in the land ! The Creator legislated with a 
different conception of man's nature from what human 
legislators entertain; He legislated here with the idea 
that man is naturally bad, and needed an absolute guide 
with rewards and promises for well-doing. His laws are 
so absolute that no punishment or compensation for their 
infringement can in the least avail; no penalty, no 
penance, no power, less than the Creator's Himself and 
His Divine Propitiation, can absolve men from the least 
jot or tittle of His broken law! 

In every nation we see, as Shelly said, how many 
institutions have been established to train and keep men 
in obedience to laws and systems and beliefs, which men 
by nature would reject, and which, in spite of all, they 
are continually evading. One half of Europe is armed 
to-day to hold the other half in awe. Why should a man 
be punished, hanged perhaps, for doing what he thought 
right, but who thereby transgressed a law which to- 
morrow may be changed at the next election and raise 
him from a criminal to a martyr ? — perhaps on the 
ballot of some wobbler or ignorant voter who just turned 
the scale ! Yes, all of us have conceded the ignorance of 
voters, when we found the majority against us ! 

Why men abhor restraint and strive to act acTcording 
to their reason or passion, Shelley did not pretend to 
answer. But he himself recognised no law except his 
own wide charity and . human kindness — his deeds of 
private charity will never all be known — and Prometheus 
here is a gigantic Shelley deified. And here the poet 
saw all nature sympathising with the eternal hero of his 
poem. To the wail of Prometheus 

The Earth cried " Misery," then ! The hollow Heaven 
Replied •' Misery !" And Ocean's purple waves, 
Climbing the land, howl'd to the lashing winds, 
And the pale nations heard it, " Misery !" 

Then came Mercury, the messenger of Jupiter, sa3ring: 

Prometheus, be humble, submit and yield. 
Thou knowest not the period of Jove's power. 
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Prometheus answers : I know but this, that its end must come I 

Messenger : Thou canst not count thy years to come of pain. 

Prometheus : Perchance no thought can count those years, 
Yet they shall pass ! 

And tick ! tick ! tick ! goes the great clock of ages, as 
it consumes the nibments, minutes, hours, days, months, 
years, centuries, millenniums! And human laws, and 
creeds, and institutions change, and pass away. Even 
dur own short history has seen on the same spot at 
Westminster Abbey, a Temple to Diana, to Woden and 
. Thor, to Mary and to Christ. But mankind still survives. 
And Time, slow, steady, stealing Time, wears on. 

Meanwhile revolutions, kingdoms, states, nations, 
races, come and go and disappear ; ages, civilizations, 
dispensations, aeons rise and flourish, wane and die, and 
are forgotten. Even 

Worlds on worlds are rolling ever From creation to decay; I, 
Like the bubbles on a river. Sparkling, bursting, borne away! ; 

but still Prometheus, still humanity, survives ; always 
rising in knowledge and goodness, through suffering, 
^nd patience, and love. 

And tick ! tick ! tick ! goes the great clock of ages. 

And Time, slow, steady, stealing, still-advancing, Time, wears on ! 

" What," inquires Asia, " what are those Spirits, 
whose bright locks stream like a comet's flashing hair ?*' 

** They are the Immortal Hours, they all sweep on- 
wards to their dead sisters of the Past !" 

** And what art thou, O Spirit, Demogorgon ?" 

I am the shadow of a destiny, more dread than is 
my aspect : ere yon great Sun has sunk in cold decay, 
the darkness which ascends with me shall wrap in end- 
less night Jove*s kingless throne. 

And tick! tick! tick! goes the great clock of ages. 

And Time, slow, steady, stealing, fast-receding Time, wears on 1 

Till at length the hour arrives when yon great Sun 
begins to cast a sickly glare, and Earth with age grows 
wan ; and the shadow of a Destiny, encroaching from 
the boundless circumambient realms of gloom, envelops 
in its darkness the throne of Jupiter, from which he now 
at last has sunk and disappeared — for want gi miuds tc 
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believe any longer in his being — sunk like the Sun-god, 
or the Indian myth of the Morning, into thp blackness 
of darkness^for ever ! 

Mankind, Prometheus is now unbound ; he has out- 
lived, out-wearied Jupiter. All his ancient superstitions, 
mental, moral, spiritual, political, have vanished now in 
the white light and revivifying Power of Truth. 

For as the poet sings in " Hellas " : 

/' A Power from the Unknown God. 
/ A Promethean Conqueror, came ; 

/ Like a triumphal path he trod 

/ The thorns of death and shame. 

/ A mortal shape to him was like the vapour dim 
J Which the orient planet animates with light; 
\ Hell, sin, and slavery came, like bloodhounds mild and 
/ Nor prey'd. until their Lord had taken flight ; [tame, 

/ The moon of Mahomet arose, and it shall set : 
I While blazon'd as on heaven's immortal noon 
I The Cross leads generations on. 

\ Apollo, Pan, and Love, and even Olympian Jove, 
\ Grew weak, for killing Truth had glared on them ; 
\ The Powers of Earth and Air 

\ Fled from the folding Star of Bethlehem. 

The lust of gold, and blood, and war, is gone ; hatred, 
envy, fear, no more are known. The toiling tribes of 
earth no longer eat the bread of sweat and sorrow ; but 
plenty crowns a self-producing soil, whose curse of thorns 
and thistles is now overcome ; each man reclineth now 
beneath his vine and fig tree, none daring to make him 
afraid. The earth becomes again a Paradise — " a Para- 
dise of vaulted bowers, lit by downward gazing flowers." 
The millennium now has dawned ; Jerusalem the golden 
has come on earth to stay. 

And Faith and Hope have reached their goal, and 
found their consummation ; for faith, being the evidence 
of things not seen, naturally ends in sight ; and that 
which a man hath, why does he longer hope for ? But 
Love, or Charity, the greatest of these, remains for ever, 
as the only bond and law. Old things now have passed 
away, and behold all things have become new. 

The world's greatest age begins anew. The golden years return. 
The earth doth like a snake renew Her winter weeds outworn ; 
Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam, Like wrecks of a 
dissolving dream. 
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Yes! all the empires, and all the creeds and faiths 
that have ever been before us, have dissolved and 
vanished ; and ours, too, the last and best, which came 
" in the fulness of time," shall, in the fuller fulness of 
time, dissolve and end in sight and in possession. For 
in this final consummation we have " that far-off Divine 
event to which the whole creation moves," where God is 
all in all. And seeing Hope's sunset, and Faith's decline, 
and Paradise possessed, the poet breaks forth, in 
" Hellas," into the glories of the new heaven and the 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness — 

Through the sunset of hope, Like the shades of a dream, 
What Paradise islands of glory gleam ! 
A brighter Hellas bears its mountains 

From waves serener far ; A new Peneus rolls his fountains 
Against the morning star, 

A loftier Argos cleaves the main, Fraught with a later prize ; 

Another Orpheus sings again. And loves and weeps and dies ; 

Another Athens shall arise. And to remoter time, 

Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, The splendour of her prime. 

And songs of joy and gladness are thus wafted to and 
fro, between the earth and peopled stars ; and the morn- 
ing stars sing together again for joy, as at the first 
creation — 

O, list ! list ! I hear the small clear silver lute 
Of the young spirit, that sits in the morning star, 
— Whose language is a perpetual Orphic song ! 

And Prometheus, Humanity, is now re-united to his 
early choice, to " Asia," the fairest and earliest daughter, 
or Continent, of Ocean and Earth — Asia, the nurse and 
mother of our infant race, and of its Redeemer. Asia 
indeed suffered most, and she is now to shine, and be 
honoured most. Asia is here typical of the moral and 
transfigured beauty of mankind, for nothing is so beauti- 
ful as our own human kind, creation's crowning work. 
Indeed, ** Asia's " beauty here is so radiant, so full of 
that blinding light and love, that at the moment of the 
apotheosis or triumph of her lover, Prometheus, her own 
sister, lone, cannot behold her, but only feels her pre- 
sence as an influence — Without new and finer faculties, 
or a sixth sense, like Shelley's, we can follow here no 
further into this future world of glorious essences, wher« 
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the poet passes within the veil, as a spirit among spirits. 
But he makes an unseen spirit, drinking life from Asia's 
loved eyes, to sing a paean here to Asia— f.^., to glorified 
humanity — a hymn or paean which marks the highest and 
most soul-ful climax that human thought can reach. 
Indeed, from our dull corporeal clay, we can perhaps 
but faintly feel its force. 

Life of Life ! thy lips enkindle 

With their love tne breath between them ; 
And thy smiles, before they dwindle, 

Make the cold air fire ; then screen them 
In those looks, where whoso gazes 
Faints, entangled in their mazes. 
Child of Light I thy limbs are burning 

Thro* the vest that seems to hide them ; 
As the radiant hues of morning 

Thro' the clouds, ere they divide them ; 
And this atmosphere divinest 
Shrouds thee wheresoe'er thou shinest. 
Fair are others ; none beholds thee ; 

But thy voice sounds low and tender. 
Like the fairest, for it folds thee 

From the sight, that liquid splendour ; 
And all feel, yet see thee never. 
As I feel now, lost for ever. 
Lamp of Earth ! where'er thou movest 

Its dim shapes are clad with brightness ; 
And the souls of whom thou lovest 
Walk upon the winds with lightness. 

The lyrical triumphs of ** Prometheus Unbound" are 
the highest poetry has yet attained in any tongue. In 
his " Laon and C)rthna,** and especially in his " Prome- 
theus Unbound " and ** Adonais," we feel as if this " six- 
sensed," idealistic poet-prophet, this ** Sun-treader," had 
almost oped the windows of the heavens, and caught the 
inner glory, and heard the upper harmonies of worlds to 
which he strove to make our earth a sister. 

During a dark thunderstorm in the Mediterranean, 
near Spezzia, in 1822, Shelley's boat was run down by 
Italian brigands, and the poet, Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
with his friend Williams, was drowned on the 8th July, 
just a month before attaining his 30th birthday. His 
body was washed ashore some ten days later, and was 
burnt by Lord Byron and Leigh Hunt upon the yellow 
sands of the beach* His s^sb^s w^re buried, near the 
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poet Keats, in the Protestant Cemetery at Rome, of 
which Shelley himself had written, " It is an open space 
among the ruins, covered with violets and daisies in 
winter. It might make one in love with death to think 
of being buried in so sweet a place." " A light of laugh- 
ing flowers along the grass is spread." 

Space forbids any long review here of Shelley's great 
tragedy, "The Cenci," "one of our greatest tragedies 
since Shakspere." The scene is laid in Rome, in 1599, 
where Count Cenci is murdered, and his daughter, f^ 
Beatrice Cenci, executed for alleged complicity. The i 
whole tale is terribly sad, but terribly human, and only N 
too true— perhaps it is the most human thing Shelley ever 
wrote ; he goes down here to the dungeons of the human ^ 
heart. 

Shortly before his death he wrote his poem ** Adonais," 
on the poet Keats, who died at Rome in 182 1, in his 
twenty-fourth yean " Adonais " enhances all Shelley's 
former ideality, while it is also more sensuous, and 
humanised, and mellowed than his previous works. 
Every year of his life he was curtailing his cloudy flights 
I and phrases, and building up a plainer, firmer, and more 
j human and orthodox pathway to the skies. His early 
I death, at 30, has therefore been felt as an incalculable 
I loss, not only to English poetry, but to the human race. 
I Having bewailed Keats' death and the human mourn- 
ing that ensued, he then shows us the young poet's pure 
spirit mounting 
I " Back to the burning fountain whence it came." ^ 

I And depicts his reception in the upper world by the 
kindred spirits awaiting his arrival there— 

The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 
I Rose from their thrones, built beyond mortal thought, 

Far in the Unapparent. Chatterton 
Rose pale, his solemn agony had not 
Yet faded from him ; and Sidney as he fought, 
And as he fell, and as he lived and loved, 
Sublimely mild, a spirit without spot. 
Arose ; and Lucan, by his early death approved : 
Oblivion as they rose, shrank like a thing reproved. 

And many more whose names on earth are dark. 
But whose transmitted efifluence cannot die. 
So long as fire outlives the parent spark. 
Rose, robed in their dazzling immortality. 
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" Thou art become as one of us," they cry ; 

" It was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 

Swung blind in unascended majesty, 

Silent alone amid a heaven of song. 

Assume thy winged throne, thou Vesper of our throng." 

And he is gathered to the kings of thought, 
Who waged contention with their time's decay, 
And of the Past are all that cannot pass away. 

The first stanza here shows personal identity and 
future development, as well as mutual recognition, 
among the spirits of the blessed. And the second stanza 
shows the glittering white array and "the prepared 
place," even for the last come, or ** Vesper of our 
throng." Then he again invites us to Keats* tomb : 

Go thou to Rome, at once the paradise, 

The grave, the city, and the wilderness ; 

And where its wrecks like shatter'd mountains rise, 

And flowering weeds, and fragrant copses dress 

The bones of desolation's nakedness, 

Pass, till the spirit of the spot shall lead 

Thy footsteps to a slope of green access. 

Where, like an infant's smile, over the dead 

A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread. 

Seek shelter in the shadow of the tomb. 
What Adonais is, why fear we to become ? 

The soft sky smiles, the low wind whispers near ; 

'Tis Adonais calls I Oh ! hasten thither, 

No more let Life divide what death can join together. 

And then comes the final outburst, with the rapturous 
rush of his own spirit quiting earth and trembling friends, 
as the world sinks and the skies open, and Adonais, in 
heaven's golden glories, leads him on to the eternal 
mansions of the blessed : — 

The breath whose might I have invoked in song 

Descends on me ; my spirit's bark is driven 

Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng, 

Whose sails were never to the tempest given ; 

The massy earth, the sphered skies are riven I 

I am bourne darkly, fearfully, afar ! 

Whilst burning through the inmost veil of heaven. 

The soul of Adonais, like a star. 

Beckons from the abodes where the Eternal are. 

I have spoken of Shelley's early death as a great loss, 
not to English literature alone, but also to the human 
mind, for Shelley was a pioneer in thought and ideality; 
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like Spenser, he was a poets' poet, or source of inspira- 
tion to the finest poetic minds. And now let me indicate 
some of the services rendered by poets to the human 
race : The poets are the chief spokesmen of their age, 
their nation, and their race; and also, as Archdeacon 
Farrar has well said, the poets are our modern or latter- 
day prophets. Just as the artist or painter has an eye 
for the beautiful, so the poet has a mind for the complete 
and perfect in moral character and in the workings of 
nature. The poet sees and feels and shows '* the eternal 
fitness of things ** ; and thus, surrounded by imperfections, 
he is often led to prophesy or describe perfection when 
still afar off; in the midst of injustice and falsehood he 
is led to depict Justice and Truth ; in the midst of vice 
and ugliness he is led to depict Goodness and Beauty ; 
in the midst of sorrow and death, he is led to depict 
Joy and Life eternal. The poet thus carries the torch, 
as it were, into the unknown darkness and chaos ; he 
enlightens up and suggests possibilities where no proba- 
bility exists. The poet deals with ideals and ideas, not 
with ways and means. More practical men, in science, 
in politics, in philanthropy, may carry out his hints into 
accomplished facts. Shakspere described the circulation 
of the blood forty years before Harvey announced his 
great discovery. Tennyson described the education of 
girls in their own schools and colleges when the thing 
was thought absurd. And in the earlier ages of the 
world the poet's services were even greater than now. 
The poet, in fact, was then the general reporter, corre- 
spondent, and newspaper; and he was also the chief 
Teacher of Art and Beauty, the chief Preacher of 
Justice, Goodness, and Truth, and the chief Prophet of 
Immortality and a life beyond the tomb. To understand 
this clearly we must begin at the beginning : 

When primaeval man still lived in the woods and holes 
of the earth, rude as the beasts around him, with grass, 
or hides, or fig leaves for his only raiment, then the 
first man who culled the wild flowers as a posy for hi 
maiden was thereby the first artist : the first blender c 
natural colours into harmonious design* This firs 
artist, like Gertrude to Ophelia, brought sweets to th 
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shepherd's first love song was the first lyric poem. The 
artist, the poet, the musican, were thus originally one 
and the same ; all seek to express the beautifid, the 
harmonious, the complete, and all equally point on 
towards absolute Truth. 

Weaving the wild flowers into a garland was the 
second step in art ; weaving the lyric love songs into an 
heroic poem was the second step in poetry; and the 
author singing his lines, or accompanying the song on 
piping reeds (plucked from where they whistled in the 
wind), was the similar step in music — ^whilst the light 
shaft of the cedar and the shadow on the wave suggested ! 
the first sculptor's column and the painter's first design. 

As songs of love and happiness, or of death and 
sorrow, multiplied, the persons whose memories and 
virtues they preserved, grew into heroic characters — as 
trees or hills grow into mountains in the mist, or as 
mountains magnify as they recede. And as rude men 
listened to these songs and praises in honour of the brave 
and the good, they were emulated to become brave and 
good themselves — the one hero thus becomes a model, 
and inspires a whole army of heroes ; and the one lyric 
song or hymn is added to till it becomes an Edda, or an 
Iliad like Homer's. And in this way mankind was 
educated, and made nobler and more thoughtful and 
refined, and raised above the brutes — I am speaking here 
of the very beginning of our race, and when the world was 
young, and when man had no books, and no schools, and 
no teachers, and no divine revelation even — had nothing 
but the light of nature. Thus we see the poet, by observ- 
ing nature, was the father and preserver of art and of 
all civilisation and refinement — for the best art and the 
highest civilisation are those that are most natural to 
man, and likest Mother Nature — ** Consider the lilies." 

The poet seeks the beautiful, the symmetrical, the 
harmonious, the complete, and what goes to form " the 
equilibrium of absolute truth." An ugly, unsymmetri- 
cal, truncated form does not please the artist's eye, nor 
the poet's mind. An artist would not paint a man with- 
out a head, or eyes, or Hmb^it would be his torture. 
Neither could an epic poet, with his coloured words, 
delineate a life ignoble, twisted, vile. All the greatest 
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poets of the world have sought heroes for their song. 
Alexander the Great, Charlemagne, King Arthur, or 
some baron bold, some Hector or Achilles, have been 
the themes of the highest poet's songs. And if the hero 
were in himself defective, the poet, "the maker," the 
recreator, could not leave him so, but covered the defects 
and blotches with a loving hand, suppressed the bulges, 
and made his hero as complete and perfect as the poet's 
mind could desire or imagine a hero to be. 

But when the poet saw his youug hero full of promise 
and of opening greatness, saw him cut down suddenly 
by accident and death, he could not leave him thus 
truncated with his mission vmfulfilled. The poet could 
not believe that nature meant a lie, or made promises 
without fulfilment sometime, somewhere ; for the poet's 
mind cannot rest satisfied till he find the harmony and 
beauty and completeness natural and necessary to all 
perfection ; his own instincts of justice and finality make 
him prolong the broken column, and round off the unful- 
filled career, and continue the arrested life ; just as when 
we see the curve of the young moon, or when half or 
three-quarters full, we guess instinctively to what it 
points, and our mind rests not till it completes the circle, 
and fills out the orb — for the circle, or ellipse (**the 
curve that nature loves "), has always been the symbol 
of perfection and completeness. 

That very law which moulds a tear, 

And bids it trickle from its source, 
That law preserves the earth a sphere, 

And guides the planets in their course. 

Thus, long before the days of Moses, or of any revela- 
tion to the heathen world, the poetic minds of India and 
Egypt, and of other peoples where men had time to 
think, had begun to perceive that this life alone did not 
suffice for the fulfilment of its promises, and for the per- 
fecting and completion of the ideal heroes, who were 
here untimely slain. Death, indeed, was natural, for it 
brought " dust to dust," and thus completed the circle, 
ending where it began. But Life was equally natural, 
[bringing spirit back to spirit, and thus completing its 
superior circle also; but the eye of sense could not 
behold this eternal consummation, except by analogy of 
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reasoning or faith. The heathen seer or poet looked on 
nature everywhere, and saw it complete and beautiful, 
for it was perfect and harmonious, without haste or rest 
always completing its cycles ; he saw the sea was com- 
plete and beautiful, for it was ever-living, infinite, and 
endless ; the starry sky and worlds beyond were beauti- 
ful and perfect, for they were eternal and serene and 
limitless and grand. And thus at length those infinite 
skiey worlds supplied the poet's mind with spacious 
realms and argent fields of light for the complete and 
rounded-ofF existence of the noble men and womenwhose 
career on earth was broken off too soon. 

Thus the poet's mind evolved again from Nature the 
idea of eternity, and his longing for a beauty and com- 
pleteness in the life of man, led him to the conception of 
an immortality and a life made perfect in the heavens. 
Hence the explanation of those old mythologies, which 
every nation had, before their final revelation. What 
meant, think you, those heathen myths, those crude and 
vast mythologies of India, Egypt, Persia, China, Greece, 
Rome, Gaul, Scandinavia, or Britain? What meant 
the Signs of the Zodiac, or the naming of the Stars, the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, the crossing of the River 
Styx, the Elysian Fields, Walhalla's Plains, the Iggdrasil 
Tree of Life, the Parsee Fires, or the Vestal Candles on the 
tombs ? 

They were each and all the outcome of the teaching 
of the poets among the early nations of the world. They 
all implied the human longing for another hope, another 
chance for a higher standard of life and justice, of love 
and truth, than were meted out in this ** brief span " of 
life below; they all implied the human longing for a 
place of recompense for good deeds done, and of comple- 
tion for deeds left unfinished here ; they all implied the 
longing of the human soul for its full inheritance in the 
light and life immortal, which **this vital spark of 
heavenly flame " in every age and clime felt heir to, and 
•felt destined sometime somewhere to attain. 

Hence Love, not able to be fully satisfied on earth, 
was translated by the poets, and rendered immortal as 
the Venus or Urania of the sky ; hence Justice, too 
subject to corruption here, was elevated and deified as 
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Jupiter ; and Virgin Beauty, too perishable and evanes- 
cent here, was perpetuated and rendered immortal as the 
blushing Heavenly Pallas ; and Cassiopeia, the faithful 
and constant ^Etheopian queen, was transformed into a 
constellation beside the constant or fixed Polar Star; 
and the seven fair daughters of Atlas and Ocean, when 
chased from the earth, were transmuted into the 
Pleiades, or cluster of stars, and said to have married 
gods, and the only one which does not shine being she 
who had married a mortal, and left her affections on 
earth ! And manly strength was deified in Hercules 
and Thor, and messenger swiftness in Mercury and 
Hermod; and the early heroes of Homer and Hesiod 
were counted as gods, like Castor and Pollux, taking an 
active interest still in the affairs of men. And young 
Marcellus, the hope of Rome, on his too early demise, 
was sung of by Virgil as being among the gods, continu- 
ing his beneficent reign : and thus the anguish of loss on 
earth was healed by the hope of gain in heaven. And 
the northern heroes, falling in battle, revived when 
touching the earth, and were borne aloft to Walhalla by 
the Angel Walkyries, where Iduna dispensed the golden 
apples of the Tree of Life, which conferred immortal 
youth. And the poetic minds of Thebes and Memphis 
discovered a better Egypt and another Nile, with 
cataracts and inundations like their own, with fields and 
pleasure grounds, attended by the ever-living dead, who 
had passed beyond the stars. 

Lo ! the poor Indian 1 whose untutored mind 

Sees God in clouds or hears Him in the wind ; 

His soul proud science never taught to stray, 

Far the solar-walk or milky- way ; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 

Behind the cloud-topp'd hill an humbler heaven. — Pope. 

Thus the imagination and intuition of the poet 
assisted his reason and the reasoning of later philoso- 
phers, and led him to round out the broken arch of 
human life, and to grope his way from his earthly 
dungeon into the Light and Truth of Eternity. And 
this poetic intuition is the more remarkable seeing that 
the Jewish nation — outside the Book of Job and the 
Psalms, themselves the work of poets — had scarcely one 
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distinct intimation of a life beyond the grave. And thus 
in that long night of ages, from the fall of Adam till the 
birth of Christ, the poet alone offered consolation and 
beauty and hope to the feeble and fainting children of 
the Fall ; the poet first and alone induced the nations to 
legislate against vice and immorality and wrong (in 
Shakspere no villain escapes unpunished), because these 
qualities were ugly and twisted and vile, and destroy 
any nation ; and induced the nations simultaneously to 
protect virtue and justice and truth, because these alone 
were perfect and eternal and beautiful and true, and 
exalt and establish a nation. 

Now, perhaps, you say, all this latter part, or epilogue, 
is a beautiful picture, but where is Shelley in it ? Well, I 
have shown how Shelley, like the great poets of antiquity, 
preached truth and justice and goodness and beauty; 
how his poems are full of Music ; how he reverenced 
Art ; and how, in his " Laon and Cythna," his ** Prome- 
theus," and his " Adonais," he inculcated Immortality, 
and placed high up in heaven the mortals he has made 
immortal. And I now complete the circle, ending 
where I began, and showing Shelley in the centre. 
For in this myth-making, or original, creative, philo- 
sophic poetry, Shelley is a worthy rival of any of the 
bards sublime of ancient Greece, or the poets of Hindo- 
Stan, who sang in their sacred Vedas of a single Dyaus, or 
Deity, above the blue vault of the sky, and of a future 
life of the soul, some three thousand years before the 
birth of Christ, by whom, " in the fulness of time," life 
and immortality were brought from this thin poetic and 
exclusive intuition into the full light of the glorious 
Gospel for all the children of men. 
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^EN the philosophers of Ancient Greece had 
spent many generations in wrangling about 
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countenance was rugged and ungainly — his name was 
Socrates — was indeed the most sensible and useful 
person in the Grecian world ; and that by making men 
take heed to their own ways and elevate their own lives, 
he had virtually brought down the gods to dwell upon 
the earth — for, as was afterwards said by a greater than 
Socrates — ** The kingdom of God is within you." 

And so, in the five previous poets of this course, we 
have passed through a period of wrangling and revolu- 
tion, of questioning and speculation, about the existence 
of the Deity and the destiny of men and nations. 

But now we come at last to the quiet student Words- 
worth — the Socrates of his age — the truthful and minute 
observer of things, not in the heights, nor in the coloured 
glow of passion, but in the common lowly light of earth 
— for Wordsworth is the single-eyed, impartial studier 
of man as man — divested of all distinctions of rank, or 
creed, or place, or power ; a seer he was, to whom a 
mountain side or garden plot was a fair epitome of the 
entire earth, to whom the humblest peasant was a fitting 
type of all mankind, and whose own heart and mind and 
feelings supplied a proper sample of all the enduring 
qualities of the human race. Wordsworth is a man 
whose entire life was passed in following the Socratic 
maxim— in learning to know himself and in studying 
man and nature. 

Wordsworth is above all a quiet, philosophic thinker — 
what Francis Bacon did for Science, by bringing it back 
to the bed-rock of elemental facts and strict experiment, 
that, William "W^ordsworth did for Poetry. He looked 
on everything in its most bare and elementary form ; he 
discarded every sham and unreality ; he brushed away all 
tinsel, padding, and inflation ; he rejected all hollow, 
hign-flown rhetoric, and all foreign, ornate, or super- 
fluous words from poetry ; " Because," he said, ** to be a 
truthful representation of how men actually speak and 
think in real everyday life, poetry should use only plain 
and every-day words, and differ in no respect from 
earnest or impassioned prose.'* 

And he was also among the first to see and to state 
that there is as much humanity and feeling, as much of 
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moral and religious conflict, or even as much poetry, in 
the lives and trials of the lowliest, commonest people — 
in "Goody Blake" and "Harry Gill,*' in " The Beggars," 
or ** The Idiot Boy," as in the lives and fates and feats of 
emperors and nobles ; and that nine-tenths of the human 
race belong to the humbler class ; and as all were alike 
in the eyes of their Creator, so there could be, and there 
should be, no intrinsic difference in the eye and treat- 
ment of the thinking, truthful poet — Indeed, as Abraham 
Lincoln said, God must have loved the common people. 
He made so many of them ; and Wordsworth saw — 
"How that not many wise, not many mighty, not many 
noble are called,'* but how the foolish things and the 
weak have been chosen to confound the wise and the 
mighty : 

As he wrote in a child's Album : 

Small service is true service, while it lasts ; 

Of friends, however humble, scorn not one ; 
The Daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the lingering dew-drop from the Sun. 

And for the same reason, the commonest weed or 
flower, the tiniest blade of grass peeping from the clods 
in Spring, the gentlest ruffle on the stagnant pool, ** The 
Kitten playing with the falling leaves," the lonesome bird 
on the morass, the flying cloud, the rugged crag, the 
unseen murmuring rill, or the briar of the wpld, were all as 
natural and as needful and as noble, as the giant oak, the 
kingly lion, the boundless ocean, or as the most immense 
and towering productions of that common Nature, which 
had made and cherished all. 

For as Wordsworth says : 

To me the meanest flower that blows 

Can give thoughts that often lie too deep for tears. 

And again he wrote : 

Let other bards of angels sing. 

Bright suns without a spot ; 
But thou art no such perfect thing — 

Rejoice that thou a^rt qot- 
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For if thou wert in all men's view 

A universal show, 
What would my fancy have to do 

My feelings to bestow ? 

True beauty dwells in deep retreats, 

Whose veil is unremoved, 
Till heart with heart in concord beats. 

And the lover is beloved. 

This was a new theme — hitherto unsung ; and it was 
made stranger still to conteniporary ears by its novel 
phraseology. It seemed to the minds of all men then, 
an infantine and stupid work, thus to fetter oneself down 
to talking in man's dullest words, about the dullest 
characters, and Nature's dullest works. 

It was this that made Wordsworth the ridicule and 
pity of two whole generations. It is this that will keep 
him from being highly popular with people who love 
colour, brilliancy, society, excitement ; with people in the 
full force and flower of life ; or with people who dread a 
simple, logical sermon or lecture ? But to children, to 
people loving the country, to those for whom excitement 
and society have little charm, to those who yearn for 
things substantial, uncoloured, real, tender, true — to 
such, at least, and to others also, Wordsworth is a friend 
and guide, and a book for daily food. 

Wordsworth was bom in the town of Cockermouth, 
among the hills of Cumberland, April 7, 1770. His 
father was lawyer to Lord Lonsdale, and his ancestors 
had lived, and had been buried, among the contiguous 
mountains, probably since the Saxon conquest of Britain 
in the 7th century. His parents died when he was still 
a boy. He went to Hawkshead School, by Hawkshead 
Lake, where he was free to wander, morning, noon, and 
night, among the mountains, or to roam nutting or birds- 
nesting through the woods, or to skate or row or swim 
along the lake. He went to St. John's College, Canx- 
bridge. He tried for no honours, and seemed a some- 
what rough and ordinary Northman. But his leisure 
gave him time for general observation. Alter three 
years at the great University, he left with his B.A. 
degree at the age of 21. 

Like most young men of spirit in that agitated period, 
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he was enthusiastic for the great French Revolution. 
After leaving Cambridge he worked for a time on a 
London newspaper, and then went to Paris, remaining in 
France about a year. He went back to France for the 
following year, and witnessed the ravages of the great 
September massacre. He made some friends among the ris- 
ing generals, and wished to become an officer in the French 
revolutionary army. But his means, which were always 
small, were now cut off to bring him home. Soon after- 
wards, when he saw horrors heaped on horrors* head by 
the " Reign of Terror,*' when he saw the deliverers of 
the people become their tyrants, he gave up those so- 
called patriots of France, and saw with sorrow the cause 
of Reason prostrate in the dust. His enthusiasm became 
sick and wearied out with the see-saw of parties and con- 
trarieties, and he yielded up all hope of France and 
Europe, and all moral questions, in despair. He lost all 
feelings of conviction, and all belief in anything. His 
heart was hardened against man and God. 

After some wanderings in the south of England and in 
Germany, he returned, about his 30th year, to settle 
down among the hills and scenes of his youth ; and he 
there resided till he had turned the fourscore years, and 
was gathered to his fathers, like a shock of grain fully 
ripe. 

Now, every man, every writer, and especially every 
poet, has got some new word or mission to the world ; 
and if we would fully understand a new writer, particu- 
larly a poet, it is of no use coming to him, as Ruskin 
says, with our prejudices, or preconceived ideas of what 
he ought to be. If we do, we will never learn his lessons, 
nor get any good from him. Instead of reading him into 
ourselves, we will only read ourselves into him— only get 
compressed in our own narrowmindedness. 

Let us, then, imagine a man like this William Words- 
worth, of an observant, cultured mind, born and bred and 
schooled among the lakes and woods and mountains, 
where the spirits of his people for a thousand years were 
gathered round the hills ; a man who had felt the intellect 
of universities, had watched the glow and glitter ol 
society in mighty cities, and the heat and passion 
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assembled multitudes ; who had mingled in the hurry 
and excitement of foreign revolutions, and seen the big 
hopes and liberty of nations, and his own ambitions, 
dashed and broken, and turned to tyranny and slaughter 
and destruction, till his heart is hardened, and as a refuge 
from the mental strain, he gives up all moral questions in 
despair, crying out with the Psalmist : ** Wherefore hast 
Thou made all things in vain ?" 

But he now comes back to his native, lonely moun- 
tains — those great, green, grand, bare hills, studded all 
together, like an ancient brotherhood of giants, to guard 
his northern land. He finds them still as fresh and cool 
and peaceful as before, oblivious of the big world's revo- 
lutions, and of little man's anxieties and fears. The 
woods are green or golden, where he gathered nuts as a 
boy; the simple shepherds drive their flocks along the 
same green hills; the dog's bark fills the valley; the 
lambs still bleat and bo\ind about in Spring; the rills 
leap laughing from the mountain's breast, and play 
twiningly around the arms of the guiding valleys — as 
they had all done of old. Beneath him lay those long, 
sinuous, silvery lakes, with their wrinkled sands and 
green meadow-girded shores, where they reflect upon 
their placid face the image of the everlasting hills, or of 
the solitary bird flying, as if floating slowly on, with in- 
verted wings, in the mirror of the lake below. Above 
did he behold the mountains reach up their hands to 
heaven, and, like misty giants, grow larger with night's 
shadows ; and all alone did he behold the stars, those 
silent sentinels of God, come out above his head, and the 
less and greater constellations glow with their far-off 
silvery flame. 

** Oh, then," he says, ** what soul was his, when on the 
tops of the high hills he beheld the sun rise up and bathe 
the world in light." He looked on earth and ocean — the 
solid frame of earth and ocean's liquid maSs, beneath him 
lay in gladness and deep joy ; the clouds were touched, 
and in their silent faces did he read unutterable love . . 
His spirit drank the spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form, 
all melted in him ; they swallowed up his animal being ; 
in them, with them, by them, did he live ; they were his 
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life ; for he now felt the power of nature ; there was no 
hurry and no littleness in her; and **in her fixed and 
steady hneaments he traced an ebbing and a flowing 
mind." Thus in the mountains did he feel his faith 
revive, and greatness still revolving into infinite — he now 
no longer needed to believe, he saw ! 

And thus he grew sublime and comprehensive, low 
thoughts and low desires he now had none ; but looked 
on Nature with an eye of love, and caught into his soul 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

** The tall rock, the mountain, the deep and gloomy 
wood ; their colours and their forms, were then to me, 
an appetite." And as he further says of himself, he had 
there little need of books, for 

Many a tale traditionary round the mountains hung, 
And many a legend peopling the dark wood. 

Wordsworth was thus driven back from the follies and 
restlessness of men, back from human and social 
ambitions, back to the open arms and fixedness of nature ; 
and he was thus schooled and destined to become 
Nature's spokesman and Nature's prophet — and he found 
that Nature, like to Nature's God, — 

•• Never yet betrayed the heart that loved her." 

What had he there to do, among his holy mountains, 
with the traffic and the glare of gas-lit cities ? with their 
barterings and slanderings, their wranglings and rivalries 
and immoralities ? What had he there to do with all the 
palpitations and excitements, the snubs and snobs and 
the distinctions, of Society ? He had nothing there to do 
with them at all ! He was there abroad like the kingly 
shepherd, David, beneath God's glorious firmament, in 
His pure majestic mountain-land ; and there he felt, if 
ever man could feel, that God truly made the country 1 
though the Devil built the towns ; and iheie with an un 
disturbed, unbiassed mind, he read the silent secrets 
his nature and of his Creator, and communed with t' 
face to face and soul to soul, " with no aloofness ; " 1 
the cradle all these scenes had been his daijy food : 
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drank all slowly in again ; he assimilated all ; till he be- 
came a rare and privileged being, — chastened, charmed, 
subdued, at one with Nature and with Nature's God ; 
till, as he says in his " Tintem Abbey," 

The sounding cataract haunted him like a passion, 
And he made his dwelling in the setting suns, 
In the round ocean, and the living air, 
In the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 

Wordsworth has thus brought Nature and man into 
peace and unison with each other, and with all the dumb 
creation also ; so that all the animal-world recognises him, 
without a grudge or fear, as its lord and king, and accords 
to hini his pristine place as just a little lower than the 
angels. 

As he sings, in his poem on ** Brougham Castle : " 

To his side the fallow deer 

Came, and rested without fear; 

The Eagle, lord of land and sea, 

Stoop'd down to pay him fealty ; 

He knew the rocks which angels haunt 

On the mountains visitant; 

He hath kenn'd them taking wing ; 

And into caves where fairies sing 

He hath entered; and been told 

By voices how men lived of old. 



He saw through all this earthly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 

In his poem on ** Resolution and Independence," he 
has these most suggestive lines : 

As a huge stone is sometimes seen to lie 
Crouched on the bald top of an eminence ; 

Wonder to all who do the same espy, 
By what means it could thither come, and whence; 

So that it seems a thing endued with sense; 
Like a sea-beast crawl'd forth — that on a shelf 

Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun itself. 

And again in his ** Simon Lee," he says : 

O reader! had you in your mind 
Such stores as silent thought can bring, 

O gentle reader I you would find 
A tale in everything. 
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These two passages are pregnant with suggestion. 
Had it ever struck you before, how, in the roughest block 
of stone, there may thus reside a ** sea-beast crawl'd 
forth," or a ** Dying Gladiator," or a warrior, or an orator 
with lifted hand and trembling lips, or a saint or hero 
with a nimbus round his head ? or even a poem more 
exquisite than ever penned ; or a painting finer than a 
Raphael's; or a music as sublime as Wagner's or 
Mozart's ; or a dream more transcendental than oriental 
brain in unconscious slumber ever saw ? Yet all of these, 
and other stranger things, may be found in that " huge 
stone" — if we but knew how to see ! Only let the 
sculptor, Phidias come, with his obedient chisel, and bid 
the rough disguising matter fall aside, and lo ! from 
what was the rugged stone, there comes fbrth the ** sea- 
beast," the Gladiator, warrior, saint or hero with the 
nimbus round his head— from the ** huge stone" may 
come forth a Venus of Milo, ** a Madonna and Child," 
**an Apollo with the bow" — there is thus a statue 
slumbering in every stone. 

The crowded Cohseum, the revered Vatican at Rome, 
the Gothic Cathedral at Cologne, or the glorious dream- 
like Cathedral of St. Patrick's in New York — all these 
are simply dead stone and dull clay, cut out and idealised 
by the designing mind. Nor are these dull stones limited 
to this secondary or idealised application. These har- 
monised and speaking stones have new suggestions, and 
other tales to tell : The marble statue, the kneeling saint, 
the forest of flowering turrets, the ** dancing, coloured 
windows," may have their picture, painting, shadow, 
indefinitely repeated; they may be sung in verse or 
song ; they may be set to music, and played in symphony 
by ** orchestras a thousand strong ! " And we may carrjr 
off impressions in the mind, and have haunting remim* 
scences of limpid lines, or broken chords, or see the 
form, or hear the notes, in night's unconscious dreams. 
For as Tennyson puts it : 

O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river ; 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
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There is thus no limit to this abstracting, idealising pro- 
cess, till the crudest stones and lumps of earth all rise at 
last to melt and blend in the upper music of the spheres. 
The constructive, penetrating mind can thus read a 
lesson and perceive a beauty of harmonious proportions, 
with moving spiritual essences surrounding all our ways. 
There is thus truly nothing ugly, common, or unclean, to 
the soul looking out upon the world from its own sym- 
pathetic and discerning eye of love. 

This is how Wordsworth saw through things to their 
very core, to their remotest possibilities. And most of 
all he saw the beauty and the possibilities of the human 
soul, even in the roughest, lowliest peasants — in them he 
saw not only the possibilities, but the possession, of a 
light and love which no rank or place or name could 
magnify. As he says in ** Brougham Castle " — 

Love he had found in huts where poor men lie ; 

His daily teachers had been woods and rills. 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills, 

** Beauty," he says, ** is a living presence of this earth, 
surpassing the most fair ideal forms ; she waits upon my 
steps, pitches her tents before me as I move, an hourly 
neighbour. Paradise, and Groves Elysian, Fortunate 
Fields, like the Hesperides of old .... why should 
they be a history only of departed things, or a mere 
fiction of what never was — since the discerning intellect 
of man, when wedded to this goodly universe in love and 
holy passion, shall find these a simple product of the 
common day ? " 

This is how I understand the thinker and the poet 
Wordsworth. This reconciles me now to what is called 
his tedious dull verbosity. His subjects certainly are the 
commonest of common things ; he has wide areas of flat, 
dull plain talk ; he moves tardily along, without much 
flame or colour, without hurry and without rest. 

Nature also has its flats and plains and marshes, and 
two-thirds of our planet are covered with the briny, barren 
sea — yet Nature never frets nor hastes nor hurries—" The 
mills of God grind slowly, but they grind exceeding 
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small." And the commonest things in nature are pre- ' 
cisely the most useful — air and water, earth and fire ; 
and the common people make up every nation, and their 
. possibilities are great— for from the common people have • 
arisen all the great deliverers of our race. And as Hall 
Caine says. The greatest writer of the future will be he who 
will best depict the common people, and most interest 
niankind in most of their fellow men. The world had 
lived long enough in the atmosphere of hero worship. 
So very, very long had the spirit of slavery been ingrained 
on the minds of men by tyrants and despots, that even in 
democratic Greece nobody less than princes or nobles 
could be tolerated even on the theatrical stage or in 
dramatic works; so that Euripides, the Shakspere of 
Greece, was virtually hounded out of society in Athens 
for venturing to bring in common people in his plays, 
even as attendants on his princes and heroes. 

The world had lived long enough in the atmosphere of 
hero worship. The heroising of one man generally 
means the enslaving of thousands — ^just as the enriching 
of one man generally means the poverty of thousands. 
But the French and American Revolutions have made a 
grand change in the world. Much of its old tyranny 
and inequality has been burnt and purged away. Every 
man has a chance now. It was the great fear and cry of the 
old ** Upper Ten ** that the Revolution and the democratic 
spirit would level everything down ; but instead, every- 
thing and everybody is being levelled up, and the Upper 
Ten and the Under Ninety are alike infinitely better and 
happier than ever before. 

Yet people often still complain and murmur at their 
seemingly hard lot, and the differences between them- 
selves and others ; and if they had to make the world 
anew, it would be so different— it would be strewn with 
roses, " lit by downward gazing flowers." It would 
probably be windless, rainless, winterless, diseaseless, 
deathless, and freedom without control ; but it cannot be 
re-made— not all at once, for " art is long, and time is 
fleeting ** ; and our truest wisdom is to learn to suit our- 
selves to it as it now is, and as we now are, — to learn 
obedience to the laws of Nature, and not less to the laws 
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that govern human nature and the minds of men ; and 
if we only learn to look close enough and deep enough, 
this old world will be found as Wordsworth found it, and 
as its Creator pronounced it when He saw all things 
** good." For, oh ! there are a thousand things to make 
even the lowliest happy and still live and cling to life : 
There is the common blessed sun and daylight — God's first 
gift to man, the common woods and streams and green 
fields, the common re-creating air, the common sea and 
trees and mountains, with the prospect of the cattle on a 
thousand hills, the common earth, the common day of 
rest, and the common hope of heaven. 

And no man shows the quiet cheering beauties of this 
earth better than does Wordsworth, or gives life truer, 
deeper pleasures to the living, or tempers more the sting 
of death and sorrow to the dying. 



Wordsworth's poetical career has been divided into 
three periods, which correspond mainly with the places of 
his residence, thus showing the domestic nature of 
the man. 

Period I. includes the poems written between his 
schooldays and his leaving Town-End House at Grasmere 
in 1808 — i,e,, the first thirty-eight years of his life. 

Period II. poems composed or published during his 
residence at Allanbank Cottage, The Parsonage, and his 
first seven years at Rydal Mount, or from 1808 till 1820 
— i.e., the middle twelve years of his life. 

Period III. poems from 1820 till his death in 1850, 
including Ecclesiastical Sonnets and weaker poems— *.e., 
the last thirty years of his life. 

I. Many of his best and most ideal poems belong to 
the first period. He wrote some childish verses at school, 
on the model of Pope. With a legacy of some ;^90o firom 
a deceased college friend, Wordsworth, with ** his other 
self," his sister Dorothy, took up his first abode in a little 
cottage in Dorsetshire; and he now decided, he says, 
"to become a teacher or nothing, "and to makepoetryhis 
high vocation ; and he gave himself up to thought and 
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study — ^but not of books, for he never was a reader, not 
spending, as he says, five shillings in five years on books 
— (many an idle fellow will be glad to know this, and 
may think there's a chance of him becoming a Words- 
worth if he only don't read ! but I might here tell such a 
fellow there's a far bigger chance of him becoming 
Emperor of Russia — every century produces some half 
score emperors, but all the centuries have produced only 
one Wordsworth). Like Socrates, Wordsworth lived 
mostly in the open air, and found companionship in every 
passer-by and in the neighbouring peasants. Coleridge 
came to visit him and praised his poems beyond measure. 
Wordsworth and Coleridge were like twin spirits, and 
passed their time roaming o'er the hills and discussing 
all things human and divine. 

It was here Wordsworth wrote some of his best-known 
little poems, such as ** The Last of the Flock," and 
" Lines on Early Spring," in which his fixed belief and 
theory are seen, where he says : — 

And 'tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

Also those other beautiful lines, so characteristic of him 
with his keen eye to see what others neglected : — 

She dwelt among untrodden ways, 

Beside the Springs of Dove, 
A maid whom there were none to praise, 

And very few to love. 

A violet by a mossy stone, 

Half hidden from the eye ! 
Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 

"When Lucy ceased to be ; 
Now she is in her grave, and, oh, 

The difference to me ! 

And ** The Skylark," with its nest on the ground but its 
home and its song in the air, is hailed as — 

Type of the wise who soar, but never roam. 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home. 
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The greatest of German philosophers, the transcen- 
dentalist, Emmanuel Kant, is said never to have been 
outside the walls of his native town of Koenigsberg — 
** Type of the wise who soar but never roam." 

In "The Daffodils" he shows us the real uses of visiting 
beauteous places and beauteous sights — and how ** God's 
colours all are fast," for being once seen they remain for 
ever in the album of the heart, as ** a thing of beauty 
and a joy for ever " : 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 

When all at once I saw a cloud 
A host of golden daffodils ; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee:— 

A poet could not but be gay. 
In such a jocund company ; 

I gazed— and gazed — but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought. 

For oft when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood. 
They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude. 
And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils. 

Among his early poems we have also that simple 
philosophic poem, "We are Seven" — which people 
sometimes smile at from sheer familiarity — but which 
brings close to us, as close as can be, that continuity and 
interblending of the other world and ours which Words- 
worth felt so keenly ; — 

I met a little cottage girl, 

She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 

That clustered round her head. 

••Sisters and brothers, little maid, 

How many may you be?" 
"How many? Seven in all," she said, 
And wondering looked at me. 



> 
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" Two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea; 
Two of us in the churchyard lie — 

My sister and my brother; 
And in the churchyard cottage 
I dwell near them with my mother." 

•'How many are you then," said I, 

If they two are in heaven ? " 

Quick was the little maid's reply 

"O master, we are seven 1" 

"But they are dead: those two are dead, 

Their spirits are in heaven " — 
'Twas only throwing words away. 

For still the little maid would have her will, 
And said, "Nay, we are seven!" 

^ Death, to her grand and child-like faith, was no ex- 
tinguisher. Conway, the sea, the churchyard, heaven, 
her mother's cottage, were simply so many of the different 
mansions in the great house or universe of God; the 
personality of the children was not lost, never would be 
lost, they were seven still ! 

And afterwards, in his ** Ode to Immortality," he 
says : — 

Ye fountains, meadows, lakes, and groves, 
Think not of any severing of our lives. 

And so it is ; for in those fountains, hills, and groves, and 
all among the lakes and mountains, his spirit liveth still. 
Wordsworth, indeed, has almost consecrated the whole 
of that lake country. 

Among his early pieces we have also the poem on 
" Tintem Abbey," one of his deepest and most thoughtful 
poems. If you want to understand this poet, or confirm 
what I have so far said about the course and meaning oi 
his life, read carefully those 170 lines of blank verse on 
"Tintem Abbey," and these, with ** The Wanderer," in 
the first book of " The Excursion," should put you in 
possession of the secrets of his life and poetry. But 
Wordsworth is not the poet, and " Tintem Abbey " is 
not the poem, for making extracts from to read aloud and 
hurry over in a class. Wordsworth seems so very simple. 
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that we are apt to be deceived ; he often seems almost 
foolish or childish, but his simplicity is that height of art 
which conceals itself in naturalness and nature. Of all 
poets Wordsworth is to be read slowly, repeatedly, and 
with a penetrating eye ; if you do not use keen eyes you 
may tread on diamonds in the dust without ever seeing 
them. Like the finest ore, Wordsworth does not lie 
glittering on the surface ; he is not all colour and flame ; 
he is sober thought and sentiment — but thought and 
sentiment as mysterious and deep as death. However 
little you may think of him while reading him, you will 
find he will keep coming back to you, like money in the 
bank, in your hours of need. 

Wordsworth was a friend of Scott's, but he objected 
to Scott's method of poetry. Scott seemed to him to go 
out to Nature with a brush and colours, and sit down on 
some sunny peak, and there to sketch and colour up the 
scene or landscape and then insert it in his poem. It 
was a leaf torn from Nature's book, and to Wordsworth 
it seemed the directest plagiarism. Wordsworth himself 
employed no brush, no colours ; he communed and walked 
with Nature ; he let all he saw and heard and felt settle 
down into his heart and soul, and at the proper time it 
welled up in his spirit and flowed into his verse, like a 
native fountain, humanised and living, a real blending of 
the interpreting human soul with the very soul of Nature. 

As he says here in Tintem Abbey : 

For I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts— a sense sublime .... 

—or as Whittier puts it : 

A sense of gladness, unconfined 

To mortal date or clime ; 
As the soul liveth, it shall live 

Beyond the years of time. 

Comparing Wordsworth again with Shelley, we might 
say, if Shelley was high, Wordsworth was deep; if 
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Shelley was narrow and one-sided, Wordsworth was 
broad with the widest sympathies ; if Shelley was an 
atheist, then Wordsworth was a pantheist — but really 
neither was either ! If Shelley was like a comet flaring 
off into space, Wordsworth was like a mountain before 
your window- there every time you look out ; if Words- 
worth had died at twenty-nine, like Shelley, he never 
would have lived or been heard of; if Shelley had lived 
till eighty like Wordsworth, judging from the short arc 
of the circle Shelley has left, lie would have over-topped 
every other English poet. Indeed Wordsworth himself 
has said, " The good die first, but they whose hearts are 
dry as summer dust, burn to the socket." 

Wordsworth and Coleridge were also very different, 
but were very intimate friends. When rambHng among 
the hills of Somerset at that time of suspicion and war 
with France, they were taken for conspirators, and a 
spy, with a particularly long nose, was sent to shadow 
them by the English Government. And Coleridge 
relates a ridiculous incident how, as the two poets lay 
upon the hill discussing the ideas of the great Dutch 
pantheist, Spinosa, the spy, Hstening behind a bank, 
thought they were talking about himself under the nick- 
name of Spy-nosey! Their landlord in Somerset also 
suspected them as traitors from their daring conversa- 
tions — for in that dawn of Reason all old ideas were 
thrown into the crucible, and all thinking men, especially 
the poets, hoped for glorious results — as Wordsworth 
says, 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 

But their old hide-bound, conservative landlord turned 
them out of his house, and the two poets, with Dorothy 
Wordsworth, left for Germany. Coleridge studied Ger- 
man deeply, and has made some good translations into 
English, including Schiller's '* Wallenstein." Words- 
worth learnt little German, but wrote some good poems, 
such as **The Poet's Epitaph," "The Fountain," 
" Lucy." This ** Lucy "is typical of his theories, and 
shows his belief in Nature's power to mould and beautify 
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the human mind and form, and how we may grow to a 
oneness again with Mother Nature — how ** beauty born i 
of murmuring sound shall pass into her face." His ideal 
education of this little princess might seem suggested by 
Shakspere's training of Miranda in " The Tempest." 
Wordsworth becomes the Prospero to this Lucy. 

Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then .Nature said, " A lovelier flower 

On earth was never sown; 
This child I to myself will take; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 

A lady of my own. 

"She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 

Or up the mountain springs; 
And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 

"The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her ; for her the willow bend ; 

Nor shall she fail to see, 
Even in the motions of the storm, 
Grace, that shall mould the maiden's form 

By silent sympathy. 

"The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round. 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face." 

In these early poems Wordsworth often harks back to 
the primaeval golden age, when men lived like Nature's 
children ; as he wrote in a tour among the Alps : 

Once Man, entirely free, alone and wild. 
Was blest as free, for he was Nature's child. 
He, all superior, but his God disdained. 
Walked, none restraining, and by none restrained. 
Confessed no law but what his reason taught. 
Did all he wished, and wished but what he ought. 

IL Period. Returning from Germany in 1799, Words- 
worth and his sister settled at Grasmere for the next 
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thirteen years. Here he continued his " plain living and 
high thinking," which his circumstances and his principles 
commended all through his life. Here among the hills 
and glens and streamlets he poured forth thousands of 
his happiest verses. His neighbours and companions 
were the farmers, dalesmen, shepherds, who lived like 
Nature's children — like the trees and flowers rooted in 
the hills around them. 

Here in his 32nd year he brought home his mountain 
bride — his own cousin, Mary Hutchinson, who had been 
his little classmate at school in his infant years. 

A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, to command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright. 
With something of an angel light, 

His tours in Scotland produced some of his abiding 
poems, such as ** The Highland Girl : — 

Sweet Highland girl, a very shower 

Of beauty is thy earthly dower; 

Twice seven consenting years have shed 

Their utmost bounty on thy head .... 

For I, methinks till I grow old 

As fair before me shall behold 

As I do now, the cabin small, 

The lake, the bay, the waterfall, 

And thee, the spirit of them all. 

He thus shows how everything we see, or hear, or 
think, or do, becomes a part of ourselves, and goes into 
our senses and our blood, and helps to feed and form the sap 
or thought, which forms the leaves or words, which form 
the twigs or actions, which form the branches or enterprises, 
which form the solid trunk and timber of our character — 
which shall give the soul its stamp and destiny for ever ! 

He also wrote about this time many other character- 
istic pieces, such as ** Lines composed at Grasmere 
after a Stormy Day" : — 

Loud is the vale, the voice is up 
With which she speaks when storms are gone, 
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A mighty unison of streams! 

Of all her voices one ! 
Loud is the vale; — this inland depth 

In peace is roaring like the sea; 
Yon star upon the mountain top 

Is listening quietly. 

— That is to say, our little valleys, our little minds, our 
little nations may shout, and fret, and roar, and fight ; 
but yon stars upon the mountain top are listening 
quietly ; there's an overseeing power with a serene and 
tranquil world above, where all is calm and undisturbed. 
And elsewhere, in *' Miscellaneous Sonnets," No. 25, he 
says : — 

The stars are mansions built by Nature's hands, 
And haply there the spirits of the blest 
Dwell clothed in radiance, their immortal vest. 

And in Sonnet 44 we have the same deathless union of 
man and heaven, where Faith and Love and Hope are 
made the ladders leading up to paradise. He says : 

In my mind's eye a temple like a cloud 

Slowly surmounting some invidious hill 

Rose out of darkness ; the bright work stood still. 

And might of its own beauty have been proud. 

But it was fashioned, and to God was vowed 

By virtues that diffused through every part 

Spirit divine, through forms of human art. 

Faith had her arch, her arch when winds blow loud. 

Into the consciousness of safety thrilled; 

And Love her towers of dread foundation laid 

Under the grave of things — Hope had her spire 

Star high, and pointing still to something higher. 

Trembling I gazed, but heard a voice — it said, 

Hell gates are powerless phantoms when we build. 

Among the pictures, good and bad, on any wall, it is 
noticeable how often one sees an arch or bridge. The 
arch or bridge, even over some country stream, has 
always a mysterious fascination, especially for the artist's 
eye ; the railway arch across some yawning chasm in 
the Alps or Rocky Mountains, leapt in a moment by a 
lightning express, is of vaster span and more mysterious 
and grand; the arch of the rainbow, which the 
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I Scandinavians considered the bridge to heaven, is more 
comprehensive and inspiring still ; but the arch of Faith 
is of such a span and such a circuit, that it joins earth 
to heaven, death to life, Eternity to Time. Indeed, we 
cannot see its compass — for then it would dissolve and 
vanish like a rainbow in a cloudless sky ; but we 
can always feel one limb or buttress of this arch 
of Faith in our own hearts here; and one but- 
tress on this side gives certain guarantee of another 
buttress on the side beyond the River of Jordan ; and 
the greater the burden upon the arch the firmer and 
stronger it grows ! 

It is truly well for us, children of a later day, and now 
heirs of all the ages, that Wordsworth lived and that he 
wrote as he did. He is a teacher of the grandest scope, 
an interpreter of the deepest lessons. 

In his stanzas on ** Peele Castle" again, he almost 
shows us the very soul of Nature, in that long sigh and 
pulsating heart of the ocean,— on one of those halcyon 
days when sea and earth and sky seemed wedded and 
blended together again into one element of peace — 

Elysian quiet, without toil and strife, 

No motion, but the moving tide, a breeze 

Or merely silent Nature's breathing life. 

Ah, then, if mine had been the painter's hand 

To express what then I saw, and add the gleam, 

The light that never was on sea or land, 

The consecration of the poet's dream. 

A story is told of Ruskin showing an extra gorgeous 
picture of sunset to a lady, herself an artist, and she 
said, doubtingly, ** But, Mr. Ruskin, I never saw a sun- 
set like that.*' ** No, but wouldn't you wish you could, 
Madam ?" said Ruskin. Ruskin knew the artist's calling 
better than she did. The artist, or painter, or poet, is 
not a mere photographer or reproducer of the face of 
things ; the true artist brings out, not only the super- 
ficial view, but that deeper meaning hidden in the soul 
of things, and which the trained and gifted eye alone can 
see and can interpret to the world — in fact, it is mainly 
this deeper insight and expression that makes the artist 
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excel the camera ; or makes a painting worth ;^io,ooo 
and a photo* worth one shilling. 

But you should study Wordsworth's Ode on " Intima- 
tions of Immortality," for some of his most suggestive 
thoughts, where he clothes in his own words the old Pla- 
tonic idea that we, with all our present powers of rapidly 
comprehending the abstrusest subjects, must surely have 
had a universal knowledge in some previous slate of 
existence. This old theory, it would seem, in some sort, 
suggested the words of St. Paul, that after death- we 
shall again know all things — ** Now I see through a 
glass darkly, but then shall I know even as I am known." 
The old poetic theory was, that at birth we were dipt 
in the river of Lethe or Forgetfulness, lest, like the 
ghost of Hamlet's father, we might reveal the secrets 
of our prison house, or disclose what we had known in 
our previous state of existence ; but, nevertheless, that 
we have clearer reminiscences just after birth or in early 
youth than in later life, when we have wandered far 
inland from the shore of that Lethean sea from which 
we landed at our birth; and when we have crossed 
the narrow island of life and again reached the shore of 
that same Lethean sea, then a dip into its waters 
obliterates the memories of earth and brings back all we 
knew before — then we shall know again even as we are 
known. 

Hence, in these ** Intimations of Immortality," he has 
a line, that has been called one of the most remarkable 
in literature : 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 

The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 

Has had elsewhere its setting, and cometh from afar; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, and not in utter nakedness ; 

Biit trailing clouds of glory do we come, 

From God, who is our home; 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 

Shades of the prison house begin to close 

Upon the growmg boy! 

Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be. 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither — 
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Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

Another poet, with less philosophy, perhaps, but with 
more directness, has other ** intimations of immortality," 
in the simple lines : 

A solemn murmur of the soul 

Tells of a world to be, 
As travellers hear the billows roll 

Before they reach the sea. 

And the German poet Schiller has expressed the old 
idea of our universal knowledge in a previous state in 
his lines to Laura, and to this fore-knowledge he attri-, 
butes love at first sight: 

We then knew all the secret source of things, 

And where the sunshine bathed Truth's mountain springs. 

Quivered our glancing wings. 

Weep, for the God-like life we lost afar. 
Weep, thou and I its scattered fragments are, 
And still the unconquered yearning we retain. 
Sigh to restore the rapture and the reign; 
And grow divine again. 

But Socrates gave, perhaps, the most practical sugges- 
tion as to the origin of love among mortals — the story is 
recorded by Plato. Long, long ago, said Socrates, 
** human beings were far greater and stronger than now ; 
they were four-handed, four-footed, four-eyed, four-eared, 
double-nosed, double-mouthed, double-chinned, double- 
faced, and could look or go forwards or backwards with 
equal ease — in fact, they were complete dual beings, 
and they were developing and growing so great and so 
strong that the gods in Olympus began to fear lest these 
humans should usurp the thrones of Olympus. So 
Jupiter called a council of the gods to devise means for 
their own protection. And Jupiter soon hit upon a plan : 
he collected all the wedge-shaped thunderbolts of heaven, 
and hurled them down on these double-beings, splitting 
them clean in twain from head to heel, and sending each 
half off in an opposite direction ! And ever sinc^ each 
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half has gone looking round the world for its * better- 
half, sometimes recognising it * at first sight ;* sometimes 
peeping round for years to be sure of its identity ; some- 
times making a rapid mistake, or requiring the aid of a 
judge and jury to decide it a misalliance !" 

In 1813 Wordsworth removed to a house at Rydal 
Mount, near Windermere, where he resided for the 
remaining thirty-seven years of his life. Here he 
received a Government appointment of ;^5oo a year, as 
** Distributor of Stamps ;" and now came that recogni- 
tion and regard which was his due, but which had been 
so long and cruelly withheld from this noble-minded, 
great, good man. Conscious of the truth and naturalness 
of his poerty and preachings, he had maintained a firm and 
easy mind against all abuse and ridicule. * * Trouble your- 
self not,'* he said to a friend who showed him some harsh 
review of his poems, " Trouble yourself not about their 
present reception ; it is as nothing to what I trust will be 
their destiny : to console the afflicted, to add sunshine to 
the daylight, to make the happy happier, to teach the young 
and the gracious of every age to see, to think, to feel, 
and to become more actively and more securely virtuous — 
this is their office, which I trust these my poems will per- 
form long after we are mouldered in the grave." This 
was no unjust estimate, though stated by himself— it 
has been, and is being, entirely fulfilled. 

Wordsworth is pre-eminently the greatest of all didactic 
poets. As Burns said of Dante that " he had soul-fire 
enough to make his long sermon (* The Divine Comedy *) 
to sing, and his long poem to preach :" so Wordsworth 
has made his poems to preach and his sermons to sing. 

At Rydal Mount he published ** The Excursion," and 
many of his longer poems. But it was in Sonnets and 
short poems that he struck off the greater part of his 
work. His Sonnets number some five hundred. Those 
on the River Duddon are as natural as the living waters 
themselves — for by the brooks he ** murmured a music 
sweeter than their own." His longest poems are ** The 
Excursion," " The Prelude," ** The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone." 

"The Excursion" and "The Prelude" both give a 
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microscopic analysis of his own mental growth — ^for he 
always followed the Socratic maxim and learned to know 
himself — and these poems have been called dull, and 
low-languaged, and drivelling in style. But we ought to 
remember that Wordsworth made choice of this style, 
and forced himself to it ; indeed he said he could more 
easily have written in the impersonal dramatic style of 
Shakspere, but he had no mind or wish to do so — and 
Charles Lamb raised the laugh at him by rejoining, 
** Precisely so, Mr. Wordsworth, you admit, then, you 
have no mind to write like Shakspere." Wordsworth 
was indeed by nature wild and wa5nvard, and was the 
only one of the family of four brothers and a sister of 
whom his parents had any misgivings — in fact he once 
attempted suicide. But, like Socrates, he curbed his 
evil ** demon,'* and kept himself within control ; and his 
later equanimity proves again the truth that **he who 
ruleth his own spirit is better than he that taketh a city." 

His poem on ** Peter Bell," " The Wagoner," and 
** Laodomia " (a beautiful tale of faithful wifehood from 
the Greek mythology), were written about this time. 

III. The third period of his literary work begins about 
1820, after he had turned his 50th year. His poems 
hereafter are less sprightly, and more blunt and prolix. 
He continued to make occasional tours in Scotland and 
Italy, which produced many excellent poems, such as 
** Milan Cathedral" — "all steeped in that portentous light, 
all suffering dim eclipse." He visited Scott at Abbots- 
ford, and wrote " Yarrow Re-visited "; and " The Wizard 
of the North " penned almost his last lines in little Dora 
Wordsworth's scrap-book. Wordsworth also wrote to- 
wards the close of his life a large number of Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets. 

Wordsworth's latter years were passed in the enjoy- 
ment of his beloved country walks and happy family 
circle — he had a grand and green old age. He had lived 
to see his fame on an equality with the Kings of Eng- 
land's poetry. In 1 839 he received the degree of D.C^L* 
at Oxford amid unparalleled enthusiasm. In i8j5 H^ 
was made Poet Laureate, as a token froni p ■ — 
Victoria of his past sertuces to Literatu||^^f ^^ ' * 
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down all opposition ; he had conquered England from his 
lakes and mountains. 

Wordsworth's imagination was of the keenest and 
most penetrating kind ; and he has sent through this 
seemingly dull and commonplace material world a new 
and all-pervading light. He did not play or fumble with 
the tinsel and outside of things ; he went straight to the 
bone and marrow, and touched the springs of all 
mysterious life. It was not his heart alone like Bums, 
nor his passions alone like Byron, nor his sentiments alone 
like Moore, nor his sight alone like Scott, nor his intellect 
alone like Shelley, but all his faculties working smoothly 
in harness together, that made Wordsworth into a real 
seer. And therefore he does not excite or work on his 
readers through one or other of the faculties, but on all 
the sober senses of sober men. Those who can take him 
fully in, will find a newer life and beauty in everything 
around them — in the trees and shrubs of the garden, in the 
green grass, in the morning dews, in the moving clouds, 
the fleecy snow, the blue sky, in the curling smoke, in 
the moving waters, in the faces and the minds of men, in 
the common road sides, and even in the dead stones on 
which we tread. 

By his attention, thus, to little things, and to people 
previously neglected or despised, Wordsworth opened up 
a new and inexhaustible vein to all following writers. 
What interest and pathos and amusement Dickens has 
shown in street arabs, chimney sweeps, and all the 
commonest folks ? George Eliot is also a follower of 
Wordsworth. And this attention to the poor, the peasant, 
the artisan, the overworked and overlooked, has grown 
since Wordsworth gave the impulse, until now the 
peasant has his vote and his voice equal to his former 
masters, and the whole world is the better off and happier 
for it all. 

Again, in poetic style, in making plain words sustain 
his poems, often without the ornament of rhyme, and in 
his minute observation of Nature, Wordsworth has also 
made a revolution in our poetry, and cleared the way for 
Tennyson and later poets. 

Notwithstanding his tendency to attribute to every- 
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thing something of God or of goodness, Wordsworth 
was not, as he has been called, an ordinary Pantheist — 
he simply saw an ideal side, and ideal life in all things, 
and an Omnipresent God — he saw all things God had 
made as still bearing the impress of their Divine creation, 
in spite of all the mars and blotches incurred in their 
transmission, in spite of all that "man has made of 
man," and Wordsworth again simply pronounced them 
** good." He perceived : 

" A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects, of all thought, 
And rolls through all things; well pleased to recognise 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, 
And soul of all my moral being." 

And these were just the feelings of the first fathers of 
our great Aryan race in their primaeval homes among the 
hills of Central Asia and in Europe's central forests in 
the twilight of the history of our race, when their divine 
poetic instincts first led them to the conception of a Deity 
and a life beyond this brief and insufficient span ; such 
were the feelings that made them grope for God and 
goodness, for beauty, truth and justice, as the only 
antidote and refuge from the brute force and violence of 
the early world ; and in this way the dawning of religion 
brightened among men — for we must remember that 
even the lowest and worst religion has always been far 
better for mankind than no religion at all, just as the 
worst of laws have been always better for a nation than 
anarchy and the absence of all law. Longfellow shows 
the growth and strength of this natural Religion in his 
Indian Song of Hiawatha : 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and nature. 
Who believe that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 
And that even in savage bosoms 
There are yearnings, longings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not, 
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That the feeble hands and helpless 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God's right hand in that darkness, 
And are liftened up and strergthened. 
Listen to this simple story 
To this song of Hiawatha. 

Such was the way in which the minds of our great 
Teutonic race were raised from their human sacrifices 
and material idols, up to the idea of One great eternal 
spiritual Being full of ail life, all light, all power, all 
wisdom, all goodness, all beauty, all justice, all patience, 
all truth, with all things dependent on His will and on 
the light and sunshine of His countenance. And within 
historic times William Wordsworth first brought men 
back to these elemental and bed-rock foundations of all 
trust and faith, and he again first reflected upon all 
things that which he has so fitly called 

That gleam, that light that never was on sea or land. 
The consecration of the poet's dream. 
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